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Run  for  the  Cure 

U of  T is  hosting  the 
Canadian  Breast  Cancer 
Foundation's  Run  for 
the  Cure  Oct.  3 on  the 
St.  George  and 
Mississauga  campuses. 
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address  to  be  included 
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WELLNESS 
Exploring  key  health 
issues  — P8^eS  6‘3 


Robot  at  the  ready 


Brian  the  robot  will  soon  be  venturing  forth  from  engineering  professor 
Goldie  Nejat's  lab  to  work  with  seniors  at  Baycrest.  (See  story  on  page  5.) 


Royal  Society  honours  nine 


INTERNATIONAL 

RANKINGS 

SUCCESS 

BY  LAURIE  STEPHENS 

U of  T’s  strong  academic  and  research 
performance  ranks  among  the  best  in  the 
world  — and  is  the  best  in  Canada  — in 
two  prestigious  international  rankings 
released  this  month. 

The  Times  Higher  Education's  World 
University  Rankings  rated  the  uni- 
versity 1 7th  overall  in  its  rankings, 
while  the  Higher  Education  Evaluation 
and  Accreditation  Council  of  Taiwan 
(HEEACT)  ranked  U of  T ninth  overall, 
up  from  11th  last  year.  In  both  rankings, 
U of  T leads  all  Canadian  universities. 

Times  Higher  measures  the  institutional 
excellence  of  the  world’s  top  200  universi- 
ties in  research,  teaching  and  knowledge 
transfer,  while  HEEACT  measures  the 
research  productivity,  impact  and  excel- 
lence of  published  scientific  papers  of  500 
universities  around  the  world. 

The  Times  Higher  Education  rankings 
introduced  changes  to  its  methodol- 
ogy this  year,  partnering  with  Thomson 
Reuters,  the  world’s  leading  research  data 
specialist,  to  provide  all  the  data  and 
expert  data  analysis.  Times  Higher  also 
introduced  a new  invitation-only  reputa- 
tional survey  of  more  than  13,000  verified 
academics. 

Tliere  were  three  Canadian  universities 
in  the  top  50  in  the  THE’s  new  ranking 
and  nine  in  the  top  200  worldwide.  “I’m 
gratified  that  U of  T could  be  the  flag- 
bearer  for  Canada  in  this  latest  interna- 
tional comparison,”  said  President  David 
Naylor.  “Canada  has  many  excellent  uni- 
versities and  I fully  expect  to  see  more  of 
them  in  the  top  100  in  the  years  to  come.” 

Times  Higher’s  new  methodology 
places  less  emphasis  on  reputation  and 
heritage  than  in  previous  years  and  gives 
more  weight  to  hard  measures  of  three 
core  elements  of  a university’s  mission  — 
research,  teaching  and  knowledge  trans- 
fer. Times  Higher  is  also  the  only  global 
ranking  that  includes  a section  dedicated 
to  the  teaching  and  learning  environment 
— including  the  first-ever  global  survey  of 
institutions’  teaching  reputation. 

“The  Times  Higher  Education  rankings 
first  appeared  in  2004,”  said  Naylor.  “This 
year,  they  consulted  widely,  brought  in 
new  partners  such  as  Thomson  Reuters 
and  strengthened  their  measurement 
systems.  One  important  innovation 
was  a survey  of  teaching  and  learning 
environments.” 

HEEACT’s  methodology  includes 
eight  indicators  and  represents  three  dif- 
ferent criteria  of  scientific  performance: 
research  productivity;  research  impact; 
and  research  excellence.  Six  field-specific 
and  10  subject-specific  rankings  are  also 
provided. 

U of  T’s  finish  in  the  Times  Higher  and 
HEEACT  rankings  is  comparable  to  its 
performance  in  other  international  rank- 
ings this  year.  Earlier,  the  Shanghai-based 
Academic  Ranking  of  World  Universities 
had  U of  T 27th  globally  and  first  in 
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BY  JENNIFER  HSU 

U of  T has  had  three  faculty  honoured 
with  top  medals  and  awards  from  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada  and  six  elected  as 
new  fellows  to  the  prestigious  organization. 

Founded  in  1882,  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  is  the  country’s  oldest  and 
most  esteemed  scholarly  organization 
that  recognizes  accomplishments  in 
the  arts,  humanities  and  sciences. 

U of  T’s  2010  medal  and  award 
winners  are: 

• Professor  Robert  Bothwell  of  the 
Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs  is  the 
winner  of  theJ.B.  Tyrrell  Historical 
Medal  that  recognizes  outstand- 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

Three  U of  T faculty  members  have 
received  the  thumbs  up  from  the  Ontario 
Confederation  of  Faculty  Associations 
(OCUFA)  for  their  teaching  skills. 

Professors  Susan  McCahan  of 
mechanical  and  industrial  engineering, 
Shafique  Virani  of  historical  studies  at 
U of  T Mississauga  and  Michael  Wiley 
of  anatomy  are  winners  of  2010  OCUFA 
Teaching  and  Academic  Librarianship 
Awards,  gamering  three  of  this  year’s  five 
awards  for  U of  T.  The  teaching  winners 
are  those  who  are  truly  outstanding  and 
have  an  impact  on  cognitive  development 
or  student  learning. 

McCahan  is  the  first-year  chair  for 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering.  The  OCUFA  award  isn’t  her 
first  teaching  plaudit.  She  has  received 
a 3M  National  Teaching  Fellowship, 
the  Alan  Blizzard  Award,  U of  T’s 
President’s  Teaching  Award  and  the 
Engineers  Canada  Medal  for  Distinction 


ing  work  on  the  history  of  Canada. 
Bothwell  is  one  of  Canada’s  most 
prominent  scholars  in  the  fields  of 
international  history  and  Canadian 
political  history.  He  has  authored  and 
co-authored  more  than  20  books. 

• Professor  Andrei  Yudin  of  chem- 
istry is  the  recipient  of  the  Rutherford 
Memorial  Medal  in  chemistry  that  recog- 
nizes outstanding  research  in  any  branch 
of  chemistry.  Yudin  developed  versatile 
mixtures  that  allow  rapid  synthesis  of 
complex  biologically  active  molecules. 

• Professor  Shahrzad  Mojab  of 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 


in  Engineering  Education.  She  has  also 
been  named  a feUow  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Her  engineering  research  deals 
with  the  thermodynamics  of  hydrocar- 
bons, particularly  in  flashing  spray  and 
rapidly  evaporating  systems. 

Virani  teaches  in  the  Department  of 
Historical  Studies  and  Study  of  Religion 
at  UTM.  He  is  an  Islamic  studies  scholar 
whose  research  focuses  on  Islamic  history, 
philosophy,  Sufism,  Shi’ism  and  Islamic 
literatures  in  Persian  and  South  Asian 
languages. 

The  recipient  of  many  teaching  awards, 
Virani  has  pioneered  the  incorporation  of 
multimedia  and  computer  innovations  in 
the  curriculum.  He  is  among  the  first  pro- 
fessors in  North  America  to  incorporate 
the  I-Clicker  classroom  response  system 
into  the  teaching  of  history  and  religion. 

Wiley’s  contributions  to  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  are  wide  ranging  but  he  is  best 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


The  older  one  gets ... 


the  more  health  becomes  top  of  mind.  Even  those  who  led 
exemplary  lives  as  youngsters  by  eating  well  and  getting  plenty 
of  exercise  eventually  find  their  bodies  breaking  down  in  small 
ways.  It’s  the  cycle  of  life  and  to  be  expected. 

That  doesn’t  mean,  however,  that  anyone  accepts  ill  health 
calmly  and  submits  to  its  ravages,  least  of  all  our  researchers 
here  at  U of  T.  Many  minds  throughout  our  health  science  fac- 
ulties are  dedicated  to  curing  illnesses  and  dealing  with 
the  effects  of  disease. 

In  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  we  focus  on  women’s  health, 
with  a special  emphasis  on  breast  cancer.  Since  U of  T is  host- 
ing the  Canadian  Breast  Cancer  Foundation’s  CIBC  Run  for  the 
Cure  on  both  the  St.  George  and  Mississauga  campuses  Oct. 

3,  it  seemed  to  be  an  appropriate  time  to  explore  some  of  the 
research  our  faculty  are  undertaking  to  improve  breast  health 
and  women’s  health  in  general.  On  pages  6 and  7 you’ll  find 
stories  about  breast  cancer,  osteoporosis  and  fitness,  each  high- 
lighting the  work  of  an  outstanding  U of  T investigator,  while 
page  5 features  a robot  that 
may  be  able  to  assist  us  once 
our  bodies  begin  breaking 
down.  And  men,  take  note. 

Our  Oct.  13  issue  will  fea- 
ture men’s  health  issues. 

The  stories  noted  above 
deal  largely  with  physi- 
cal well-being  but  studies 
have  also  indicated  that  it’s 
important  for  the  mind  to 
be  active  in  order  for  it  to 
remain  sharp.  Nuit  Blanche, 
featured  on  page  3,  offers 
numerous  opportunities  to 
engage  our  minds  and  be 
entertained  and  we  also  fea- 
ture a volunteer,  Barbara 

Track,  on  page  8,  who  exemplifies  an  approach  to  life  that 
keeps  the  mind  and  spirit  youthful. 

One  more  nod  to  aging  gracefully:  on  page  3,  we  celebrate 
the  Faculty  Club’s  50th  birthday. 

Cheers, 


Elaine  Smith,  editor 
elaine . smith@utoronto . ca 
416-978-7016 
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AWARDS  & HONOURS 


FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professor  Roger  Newman  of  chemical 
engineering  and  applied  chemistry  has  been 
named  a fellow  of  the  Elecrochemical  Society, 
an  international  non-profit  organization  con- 
cerned with  electrochemical  and  solid-state 
science  and  technology.  Fellowship  recognizes 
individuals  who  have  significantly  contributed 
to  electrochemistry  and  solid-state  sciences  and 
are  leaders  in  the  society.  New  fellows  will  be 
inducted  during  the  society’s  meeting  Oct.  10 
to  15  in  Las  Vegas. 

EACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

Professor  Rob  King  of  cinema  studies  has 
been  selected  to  receive  this  year’s  Richard 
Wall  Memorial  Award  of  the  Theatre  Library 
Association  for  his  book  The  Fun  Factory:  The 
Keystone  Film  Company  and  the  Emergence  of 
Mass  Culture.  One  Wall  juror  called  the  book 
“an  in-depth  and  convincing  analysis  of  the 
ways  the  Keystone  Film  Company  reflected 
major  social  changes  of  its  years,”  noting  in 
particular  the  author’s  “scholarly  responses 
to  popular  entertainment  of  fhe  time  period.” 
King  will  receive  the  award  Oct.  8 at  the  asso- 
ciation’s book  awards  ceremony  in  New  York 
City. 

Professor  Marco  Gualitieri  of  math- 
ematics is  the  winner  of  a 2010  Andre 
Lichnerowicz  Prize,  established  in  2008  to 
recognize  notable  contributions  to  Poisson 
geometry.  Awarded  every  two  years  at  the 
International  Conference  of  Poisson  Geometry 
in  Mathematics  and  Physics,  the  prize  is  given 
to  researchers  who  had  completed  their 
doctorates  at  most  eight  years  before  the 
year  of  the  conference.  Gualitieri  received 
the  prize  during  the  conference  July  26  to 
30  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


ROTMAN  SCHOOL  OF  MANAGEMENT 

Professor  Anita  McGahan,  holder  of  the 
Rotman  Chair  in  Management,  is  this  year’s 
recipient  of  the  Academy  of  Management’s 
Business  Policy  and  Strategy  Division’s  Irwin 
Outstanding  Educator  Award,  designed  to  rec- 
ognize a person  who  has  demonstrated  a long- 
term commitment  and  expertise  in  educating 
students.  This  year’s  award  was  given  specifically 
for  contributions  to  the  teaching  of  students  in 
MBA  programs,  undergraduate  students  or  execu- 
tive education  programs.  McGahan  was  cited  for 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  students  she  has 
taught,  to  the  colleagues  whose  teaching  she  has 
improved  and  to  the  management  understanding 
her  research  has  created.  She  received  the  award 
Aug.  8 during  the  academy’s  annual  conference 
in  Montreal. 

Professor  David  Soberman  of  market- 
ing is  the  winner  of  the  best  marketing  case 
study  in  the  ecch  European  Case  Awards.  The 
case.  Ford  Ka;  The  Market  Research  Problem 
(A),  was  co-written  with  Professors  Markus 
Christen  of  INSEAD  and  Seh-Wong  Chung 
of  Singapore  Management  University.  The 
awards  have  been  presented  annually  by 
ecch  since  1991  to  provide  formal  recogni- 
tion and  exposure  for  successful  case  authors 
and  their  institutions  and  to  raise  the  profile 
of  the  case  method  of  teaching.  The  awards 
were  presented  Sept.  3 in  London,  U.K. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Dr.  Marla  Shapiro  of  family  and  community 
medicine  is  the  winner  of  the  Federation  of 
Medical  Women  of  Canada’s  2010  May  Cohen 
Award,  given  in  recognition  of  her  significant 
contribution  to  the  promotion  of  women’s 
health.  The  award  will  be  presented  during  the 
federation’s  annual  general  meeting  Sept.  25 
and  26  in  Toronto.  The  federation  is  a national 
organization  committed  to  the  professional, 
social  and  personal  advancement  of  women 
physicians  and  to  the  promotion  of  the  well- 
being of  women  both  in  the  medical  profession 
and  in  society  at  large. 
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for  when  you  need  us. 

Sometimes  you  need  a little  extra  care,  a 
touch  of  support.  That’s  what  we’re  here  for. 

• retirement  living  in  downtown  Toronto 

• conveniently  located  on  both  subway  lines 

• full  services  available,  including  assisted  living 
and  continuum  of  care 

• diverse  arts  & leisure  programs 


Call  today  for  a 
complimentary 
tour  & consultation. 


416-961-6446 
123  Spadina  Road 

reveraliving.com 

Revera:  Canadian  owned  since  1961  with  over  200  locations. 
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Faculty  Club  turns  50 


Happy  Birthday  to ! (sic)  is  the  creation  of  Jennifer  Davis,  a graduate  student  at  the 

John  H.  Daniels  Faculty  of  Architecture,  Landscape,  and  Design,  and  Vesna  Jocic,  a recent  grad. 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  lunch 
was  taken  at  noon  and  didn’t 
mean  devouring  a sandwich  at 
your  desk,  the  Faculty  Club  was 
the  place  to  be. 

And  the  Club  Table,  more 
of  an  ideal  than  an  actual  table, 
stands  as  a s3mibol  of  that  time. 

The  Faculty  Club  celebrates 
its  50th  anniversary  this  month 
and  it  is  still  going  strong,  host- 
ing numerous  special  events  as 
well  as  catering  to  the  dining 
needs  of  U of  T faculty  and  staff. 
Its  early  days,  however,  bring 
back  fond  memories  for  many 
longtime  members. 

Peter  RusseU,  a member  of 
the  club's  board  of  directors  and 
University  Professor  Emeritus  of 
political  science,  was  there  at  the 
Faculty  Club’s  beginning  and 
remembers  going  to  the  faculty 
club  everyday  for  lunch  to  meet 
up  with  his  colleagues  and  other 
faculty  members. 

“We  didn’t  ‘do’  lunch  back 
then.  You  just  showed  up  and 
that’s  who  you  had  lunch  with 
that  day,”  recalled  Russell. 

At  the  time  the  Faculty  Club 
opened  in  1960,  there  was  a 
snack  bar  on  the  second  floor. 
Russell  said  this  was  where  faculty 
would  show  up  for  Itmch  and 
meet  their  colleagues  and  faculty 
from  other  disciplines. 

“It  was  very  multidisciplinary 
and  the  one  mle  was  any  topic 
of  conversation  was  up  for  grabs. 
The  more  controversial  the  bet- 
ter,” he  recalled.  “1  just  loved  it. 

1 met  so  many  people  there  that 
1 would  have  never  met,  from 
engineering,  medicine  and  other 
areas  of  the  university.” 

In  keeping  with  this  tradition, 
Russell  and  a few  of  his  col- 
leagues (Michael  Collins,  civil 
engineering;  Stewart  McLean, 
chemistry;  Roland  List,  phys- 
ics; and  John  Mnnro,  econom- 
ics) stiU  turn  up  on  Mondays  for 
lunch  and  lively  conversation. 

“It’s  a great  tradition  it’s  what 
a faculty  club  should  be.  But  it 
wUl  likely  die  with  us,”  he  added. 

The  group  now  occupies 
the  Club  Table  in  the  Fairley 
Lounge.  RusseU  said  the  average 
age  of  the  group  is  80.  “We  often 
say  we  have  to  get  some  younger 
colleagues  at  the  table.  We’re 


always  looking  for  new  blood,” 
he  added  with  a laugh. 

For  Roselyn  Stone,  the 
first  woman  president  of  the 
club  (1974-75)  and  a profes- 
sor in  what  was  then  called 
the  School  of  Physical  Health 
and  Education,  the  Club  Table, 
then  in  the  main  dining  room, 
was  the  place  she  first  became 
involved  in  the  Faculty  Club. 

“You  didn’t  need  a reserva- 
tion. You  just  came  in  and 
plunked  yourself  down,”  she 
remembered.  “1  wanted  to  get  to 
know  other  faculty  and  the  Club 
Table  was  very  helpful.” 

Prior  to  the  launch  of  the 
Faculty  Club  there  were  two 
separate  faculty  unions,  the 
men’s  union,  comprising 
mostly  senior  faculty,  and 
the  women’s  union. 

“I  don’t  remember  any  fight 
at  all  in  bringing  the  two  unions 
together.  I think  Claude 
Bissell,  president  of  U of  T 
at  the  time,  was  a progressive 
man.  He  certainly  didn’t  want 
the  social  segregation  of  the 
faculty  to  continue.  He  was 
very  much  in  favour  of  the  two 
unions  coming  together  to  form 
the  Faculty  Club  in  1960,”  said 
Russell. 

“Bill  Foulds,  secretary  of  the 
faculty  club  from  1960  to  1983, 
along  with  Claude  BisseU,  could 
be  called  the  social  architects 
of  the  Faculty  Club,  it  was  their 
leadership  that  made  it  happen,” 
he  added. 

Roger  Riendeau,  secretary 
at  the  Faculty  Club  since  1995, 
agreed  with  Russell’s  assessment 
of  Foulds  and  Bissell’s  efforts. 
However,  he  said,  any  story 
about  the  Faculty  Club  should 
also  mention  Leanne  Pepper, 
general  manager  since  1994  and 
a driving  force  behind  the  club’s 
current  success. 

“The  success  of  the  club  is 
attributable  to  four  factors:  sup- 
port of  the  university;  sound 
governance  of  the  club  over 
the  years;  inclusive  member- 
ship; and  the  management  of 
the  club,  in  particular  Leanne 
Pepper.  She  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  the  club  to 
the  next  level  of  operations 
and  has  doubled  the  business 
volume  of  the  club  during  her 
tenure,”  he  said. 


BYjENNIFER  LANTHIER 

Options  for  insomniacs  on 
Oct.  2:  complete  one  of  General 
Idea’s  Orgasm  Energy  Charts 
from  1970;  celebrate  the  birth- 
days of  total  strangers;  watch 
two  pianists  play  Vexations  420 
times  each  over  12  hours. 

U of  T artists  and  curators  are 
staging  exhibitions  across  all 
three  zones  of  Scotiabank  Nuit 
Blanche  this  year.  The  event 
— which  draws  thousands  of 
people  onto  the  city  streets  from 
sunrise  to  sundown  in  search  of 
art  — will  involve  students,  staff, 
faculty  and  alumni. 

“It’s  a huge  logistical  under- 
taking,” said  UTM  Blackwood 
Gallery  director  Christof 
Migone,  curator  of  the  Zone 
C exhibition  in  the  financial 
district.  “The  sheer  number  of 
performers,  the  scale,  is  very 
challenging.” 

Migone  commissioned  10 
projects  and  selected  another  five 
from  an  open  call  for  submis- 
sions for  the  exhibition  he  titled 
Should  I Stay  or  Should  I Go? 

“That’s  a fairly  well  known 
song  by  the  Clash  but  it  is  also 
very  much  a concrete  and 
immediate  reaction  to  past  Nuit 


Blanches  where  you  are  con- 
fronted with  a lineup  and  you 
have  to  decide  are  you  going  to 
line  up  and  stay  or  should  you 
just  go,”  Migone  said.  “It  can 
also  be  seen  in  relevance  to  other 
facets  of  life  — should  you  stay 
in  this  job  or  should  you  go? 
Should  you  stay  in  school,  in 
this  relationship?  That  moment 
of  decision  is  really  critical.” 

Live  performances  include 
Erik  Satie’s  Vexations  (1893), 
in  which  pianists  in  Brookfield 
Place  will  play  the  same  piece  of 
music  840  times. 

Each  time  a pianist  plays 
through  the  score,  it  will  be 
folded  “like  a little  origami 
sculpture”  and  displayed  so  that 
passersby  have  a visual  sense  of 
how  far  along  the  performance 
is,  Migone  said. 

In  Zone  B,  spectators  can  join 
in  the  iconic  ritual  of  singing 
Happy  Birthday  while  watching 
celebrants  at  an  outdoor  table 
blow  out  candles  and  mtmch 
on  cake.  Fifteen  minutes  later, 
they  can  sing  along  with  a 
new  party  of  revellers.  Happy 

Birthday  to ! (sic)  is 

the  creation  of  Jennifer  Davis, 
a graduate  student  at  the  John  H. 
Daniels  Faculty  of  Architecture, 


Landscape,  and  Design,  and 
Vesna  Jocic,  a recent  grad 
(for  information  on  how 
to  participate  go  to  www. 
happybirthdayto.ca) . 

“We  all  have  a birthday  but 
this  moment  usually  happens 
in  your  living  room  or  your 
backyard,  so  taking  it  out  of  that 
context  and  placing  this  personal 
event  in  a dty-wide  event  seemed 
really  interesting,”  said  Davis. 

In  Zone  A,  the  University  of 
Toronto  Art  Centre  and  Hart 
House  wUl  revisit  seminal  works 
of  conceptual  art  with  a focus 
on  measurement.  One  exhibit 
at  UTAC  consists  of  a room 
papered  with  recently  completed 
Orgasm  Energy  Charts,  a con- 
cept devised  by  the  renowned 
art  collective  General  Idea  more 
than  35  years  ago.  Among  the 
exhibits  featured  at  Hart  House 
is  a version  of  the  1999  exhibit 
1,000,000  Pennies  by  conceptu- 
al artist  Gerald  Ferguson,  who 
died  in  2009. 

Hart  House  will  also  be  the 
site  of  a new  work  by  Danish  art- 
ist Jens  Haaning.  Commissioned 
for  Nuit  Blanche,  the  installa- 
tion will  comprise  national  flags 
representing  students’  countries 
of  origin. 


BMO  gift  improves  access  to  education,  supports  hands-on  experience 


BY  lAURIE  STEPHENS 

The  University  of  Toronto  announced 
Sept.  23  that  BMO  Financial  Group  has 
donated  $2.5  million  to  support  the 
expansion  and  renovation  of  the  Rotman 
School  of  Management  and  to  improve 
access  to  higher  education  for  students 
from  disadvantaged  communities  or  non- 
traditional  educational  backgrounds. 

The  gift  is  a contribution  to  the  univer- 
sity’s upcoming  fundraising  campaign, 
which  is  in  its  early  planning  stages. 

The  Rotman  School  wUl  receive  $1.75 


mUlion  to  refurbish  its  Financial  Research 
and  Trading  Lab,  a vital  teaching  and 
research  space  that  combines  some  of  the 
most  advanced  computer  hardware  with 
sophisticated  financial  analysis  software 
and  databases.  The  lab  is  a focal  point  for 
research  and  training  in  a range  of  finan- 
cial disciplines  and  Rotman  programs. 

In  recogrUtion  of  the  gift,  the  lab  wiU 
be  renamed  the  BMO  Financial  Group 
Finance  Research  and  Trading  Lab. 

The  second  part  of  the  gift,  worth 
$750,000,  wiU  be  used  to  establish  the 
BMO  Financial  Group  Access  to  Higher 


Education  Awards.  This  needs-based 
program  wUl  fund  new  scholarships  for 
students  who  successfuUy  complete  one 
of  U of  T’s  two  flagship  access  programs 
— the  Transitional  Year  Program  or  the 
Millie  Rotman  Shime  Academic  Bridging 
Program  at  Woodsworth  CoUege  — and 
get  accepted  into  undergraduate  studies  in 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  at  U of  T. 

“BMO  Financial  Group  has  long  been  a 
leader  in  supporting  education  as  a path- 
way to  success,”  said  President  David 
Naylor.  “The  university  would  tike  to 
thank  BMO  for  this  very  generous  gift  that 


will  both  expand  the  reach  of  the  Rotman 
School  and  open  opportunities  for  deserv- 
ing students  to  access  higher  education.” 
“By  supporting  these  [student]  awards, 
BMO  wiU  play  a pivotal  role  opening  up 
alternative  pathways  to  our  university, 
ensuring  that  highly  capable  students, 
regardless  of  personal  history  or  cir- 
cumstance, get  a chance  to  build  their 
confidence,  discover  their  talents  and 
contribute  to  society  through  the  many 
opportunities  that  come  with  higher 
education,”agreed  David  Palmer, 

U of  T’s  vice-president  (advancement). 
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CIBC 

PRESENTS  entrepreneurship 


101 


UPCOMING  SESSIONS 

Course  Outline 

September  29,  2010,  5:30-6:30pm 

Find  out  what  you  can  learn  from  Entrepreneurship  1 01 . 
Get  a sense  of  the  scope  of  the  course  and  how  it 
applies  to  your  start-up. 

Different  Types  of  Entrepreneurship 

October  6,  2010,  5:30-6:30pm 

How  will  you  run  your  business?  Will  it  be  for-profit, 
not-for-profit  or  somewhere  in  between? 

Learn  some  of  the  early  questions  you  should  ask  before 
committing  to  a business. 

Lived  It  Lecture 

information  Technology, 
Communications  and  Entertainment 

October  13,  2010,  5:30-6:30pm 

Mike  McDerment,  co-founder  and  CEO  of  Freshbooks, 
shares  his  story.  Hear  about  his  entrepreneurial  journey 
and  ask  questions  about  the  experience  of  starting  an 
innovative  company. 

MaRS  Centre,  Auditorium,  101  College  Street 


To  register  for  this  FREE  course,  visit  www.marsddxom/entlOl 


Sunnybrook  Speaker  Series 


Weighing  in  on  Diabetes 


Join  us  for  an  evening  talk  on  Diabetes 

Tuesday,  October  26, 2010, 6:30-  8:30  P.M. 

Leading  Sunnybrook  experts  will  discuss: 

• Why  weight?  Healtliy  Eating  and  Managing  Diabetes; 
Marsha  Feldt,  Registered  Dietitian,  Department  of 
Family  & Community  Medicine 

• When  Diet  and  Exercise  are  Not  Enough:  Dr.  Julia 
Lowe,  Endocrinologist,  Sunnybrook  Health  Sciences 
Centre  and  Associate  Scientist,  Sunnybrook  Research 
Institute 

• What  Motivates  You?  A Patient  Panel;  Moderated  by 
Leigh  Caplan,  Nurse  Educator,  Diabetes,  Department  of 
Family  & Community  Medicine 

Moderator;  Dr.  Ivy  Fettes,  Head  of  the  Division  of 

Endocrinology,  Sunnybrook  Health  Sciences  Centre 

Please  RSVP your  attendance  by  October  25,  2010 

Phone;  416.480.4117  e-mail;  speaker. series@sunnybrook.ca 

Free  Admission  Free  Parking,  Garage  One 

Tuesday,  October  26,  2010  6:30-8:30  PM. 

McLaughlin  Auditorium,  Bayview  Campus 

E Wing  Ground  Floor,  2075  Bayview  Avenue 

Sunnybrook 

HEALTH  SCIENCES  CENTRE 


Royal  Society  of  Canada  honours  nine 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
Education  is  the  winner  of  the 
Award  in  Gender  Studies  that 
recognizes  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  understanding 
of  issues  concerning  gender. 
Mojab  is  internationally 
known  for  her  work  on  the 
impact  of  war,  displacement 
and  violence  on  women's 
learning  and  education. 

Faculty  members  elected  as 
fellows  of  the  society  are; 

• Professor  Jill  Matus  of 
English.  She  is  a major  force  in 
building  connections  between 
the  history  of  Victorian  fiction 
and  its  use  as  an  agent  in  the 
formation  of  scientific  ideas. 

• Professor  Arthur  Kipstein 


of  the  Faculty  of  Law  and 
philosophy.  He  is  known  as 
the  world’s  most  significant 
interpreter  of  Immanuel  Kant's 
political  philosophy. 

• Professor  Stewart  Aitchison 
of  electrical  and  computer  engi- 
neering. His  experimental  obser- 
vation on  spatial  optical  sohtons 
and  discrete  spatial  sohtons  has 
stimulated  worldwide  interest 
and  has  defined  new  research 
areas  in  integrated  optics. 

• Professor  Harry  Ruda  of 
materials  science  and  engi- 
neering. He  is  the  founder  of 
Canada’s  first  centre  for  nano- 
technology and  is  a co-founder 
of  the  Canadian  Centre  of 
Excellence  in  Photonics. 


• Professor  John  Carling 
Roder  of  molecular  genetics.  He 
is  investigating  ways  to  remedy 
human  neurological  and  psychi- 
atric diseases. 

• Professor  Howard  Yee  of 
astronomy  and  astrophysics.  He 
is  internationally  known  for  his 
optimal  use  of  large  telescopes 
in  the  observation  of  distant 
galaxies. 

These  new  fellows  join  303 
feUows  at  U ofT  since  1980,  that 
is  20  per  cent  of  ah  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  Fellows  at  Canadian 
universities. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
win  be  celebrating  its  honourees 
Nov.  27  at  the  National  Gallery 

of  Canada  in  Ottawa. 


INTERNATIONAL  RANKINGS  SUCCESS  FOR  U OFT 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
Canada.  QS  ranked  U of  T 29th 
globally,  second  to  McGill  in 
Canada;  but  U of  T led  Canada 
in  every  subject  discipline  in 
the  QS  reputational  survey. 

As  well,  a new  University  of 
Western  Australian  ranking  of 
High  Impact  Universities  has 
just  put  Toronto  14th  world- 
wide and  first  in  Canada. 

“There  are  rankings  of  many 
different  aspects  of  university 
performance  these  days,”  said 
Naylor.  “However,  in  measure- 
ment, consistency  counts. 
With  these  new  results  from 
the  Times  Higher  and  HEEACT, 
Toronto  has  measured  up 
consistently  well.  That’s  due 
to  our  great  faculty,  staff  and 
students,  not  to  mention  our 
outstanding  alumni  and  thou- 
sands of  generous  supporters 
who  have  helped  us  in  these 
tough  economic  times.” 

For  full  results  of  the 
Times  Higher  Education 


World  University  Rankings 
2010,  go  to;  http://www. 
timeshighereducation. 
co.uk/world-university- 
rankings/ 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 
known  by  his  students  for  his 
approachability.  This  commit- 
ment to  the  student  experience 
is  outstanding  and  is  reflected 
by  the  number  of  faculty-wide 
teaching  awards  he  has  received 
as  well  as  his  recent  selection  for  a 
2010  President’s  Teaching  Award. 

Since  joining  U ofT,  Wiley  has 
taught  anatomy,  gross  anatomy, 
neuroanatomy,  embryology 
and  histology  to  students  in  a 
number  of  faculties  and  pro- 
grams. He  is  a major  contributor 
to  numerous  innovative  course 
delivery  methods,  including  the 
introduction  of  an  online  and 
interactive  virtual  microscope 


For  full  results  of  the 
HEEACT  Rankings  2010, 

go  to:  http:/ /ranking. 

heeact.edu.tw/ 

en-us/2010/homepage/. 


titled  mScope  for  the  use  of  our 
medical  students. 

“The  University  of  Toronto’s 
faculty  are  deeply  committed 
to  the  teaching  mission  of  our 
institution  and  to  providing  our 
students  with  a rich  learning 
experience.  OCUFA’s  recogni- 
tion of  three  of  our  faculty,  from 
three  different  disciplines,  is 
evidence  of  this,”  said  Pamela 
Gravestock,  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  Centre  for  Teaching 
Support  and  Innovation. 

The  awardees  will  be  hon- 
oured at  an  Oct.  23  luncheon  at 
the  Fairmont  Royal  York  Hotel. 

- With  files  from  Carolyn  Farrell 
and  MoragPaton 


Three  U of  T professors  lauded 


LECTURES  AT  THE  LEADi nG  EDGE 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


Irvbig  0.  Siokshet  DtetbiguMnd  Loc^m 


Robert  Langer 

Koch  Institute  ProfessoP^ 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Biomaterials  & Biotechnology: 

From  the  Discovery  of  the  First  Angiogenesis  Inhibitors  to 
the  Development  of  Controiled  Drug  Delivery  Systems 
and  the  Foundation  of  Tissue  Engineering. 


. 


Wednesday,  October  1 3, 201 0 

12:30  pm  to  2:00  pm 

Wollberg  Building,  200  College  Street,  Rm.  116 

(N.E.  Corner  of  College  and  St.  George  Streets) 

For  more  information  contact  - external.relations@utoronto.ca 
www.chem-eng.utoronto.ca 


SH!  tjicmica]  Engineering  8c  Applied  Chemistry 
^UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
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Professor  Goldie  Nejat  (right)  of  mechanical  and  industrial  engineering  explains  the 
workings  of  Brian,  the  robot  developed  in  her  lab. 


Robots  rule  in  engineering  lab 


BY  ELAINE  SMITH 

“If  I did  not  have  a handsome 
face  and  two  anus . . . you  would 
probably  not  be  as  inclined  to 
interact  with  me,”  Brian  the 
robot  tells  visitors  to  Professor 
Goldie  Nejat’s  autonomous  sys- 
tems and  biomechatronics  lab. 

While  handsome  may 
be  overstating  things  a bit, 

Brian's  silicone  mbber  face  and 
mechanical  torso  certainly  draw 
a crowd  eager  to  interact  with 
him  wherever  he  goes.  After  all, 
robot  sightings  are  stiU  rare  in 
North  America,  unlike  in  Japan 
where  they  are  regularly  used  on 
assembly  lines. 

“Our  research  area  focuses 
on  trying  to  incorporate  robots 
into  everyday  life  and  integrate 
them  into  society  in  applica- 
tions beyond  the  manufacturing 
floor,”  said  Nejat,  a mechanical 
engineering  professor. 

“We  spent  a few  years  design- 
ing the  platform.  He’s  human- 
like from  the  waist  up  with  simi- 
lar actions  and  body  language  to 
humans;  it’s  humanlike,  but  you 
can  pretty  much  teU  it’s  a robot; 
it  doesn’t  confuse  anyone.” 

That’s  by  design,  of  course. 
Studies  have  shown  people  are 
generally  accepting  of  robots 


but  Nejat  and  her  team  want 
to  make  his  limitations  clear. 
Their  aim  this  year  is  to  integrate 
Brian  into  a healthcare  team  at 
Baycrest  in  a nursing  unit  popu- 
lated by  seniors  whose  memories 
may  need  prompting.  They’re 
hoping  he’ll  become  accepted 
by  staff  and  patients  alike. 

“We’re  focusing  on  how  he 
communicates  with  people,” 
Nejat  said.  “We’d  like  him  to 
interact  where  activities  are 
involved  to  provide  cognitive 
or  social  stimuli  to  individuals.” 

At  present,  Brian  can  help 
people  by  providing  daily 
reminders  and  also  engaging  a 
user  in  a simple  memory  card 
game  but  the  design  team  would 
also  like  to  see  the  robot  help 
people  accomplish  a wide  vari- 
ety of  daily  tasks  such  as  dress- 
ing and  bmshing  their  teeth 
or  alerting  the  nurses  when  a 
patient  is  not  feeling  well.  This 
requires  his  designers  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  how  humans 
communicate,  both  verbally  and 
non-verbaUy,  so  they  can  pro- 
gram him  to  react  accordingly. 

“Every  year  we  add  a new 
module  to  the  robot,”  said  Nejat. 
“We  have  a camera  for  face 
detection  and  gaze  tracking. 
Now,  we  want  him  to  take  in 


more  information  from  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  people  in  it  so 
he  can  intelligently  determine 
his  assistive  behaviour. 

“By  integrating  different 
sensors  we’ll  try  to  get  him  to 
understand  human  emotions 
from  body  language;  that  wiU 
determine  his  behaviour.  We’re 
doing  the  same  thing  with  voice, 
trying  to  get  him  to  understand 
human  speech.” 

The  entire  effort  is  interdisci- 
plinary, requiring  a knowledge 
of  mechatronics,  artificial  intel- 
ligence, mechanics,  psychology 
and  neuroscience,  among  other 
fields. 

“One  of  our  main  motivations 
was  the  aging  baby  boomers,” 
Nejat  said.  “He’s  an  assistive 
robot.  Robots  are  not  here  to 
replace  healthcare  workers,  they 
win  work  in  a team  with  them  to 
help  provide  care.” 

Nejat  and  her  graduate  stu- 
dents, Jeanie  Chan  and  Derek 
McCoU,  see  Brian  as  a long-term 
project,  able  to  take  on  new  tasks 
and  characteristics  as  necessary. 

“In  North  America,  we’re  not 
used  to  these  types  of  robots, 
so  I hope  we  can  use  him  as  a 
prototype  to  show  what  robots 
are  capable  of  doing  in  order  to 
improve  our  quality  of  life.” 


Lea(ders  of  the  pack  display  high  EQ 


BY  KEN  MCGUFFIN 

The  ability  to  understand 
emotions  is  a key  ingredient 
in  people  who  become  lead- 
ers in  groups  with  no  formal 
authority,  U of  T research  has 
found. 

The  findings  come  through 
two  different  studies  using 
commerce  students.  Study 
participants  were  given  an 
emotional  ability  test  as  part 
of  the  study,  as  well  as  a self- 
analysis  of  their  emotional 
skills.  Then,  they  organized 
themselves  into  small  groups 
or  were  randomly  assigned  to 
small  groups  and  were  given  a 
group  project  to  do. 

At  the  end  of  the  project 
they  were  asked  to  identify 


who  they  thought  had  shown 
the  greatest  leadership.  Those 
identified  by  their  peers  as 
leaders  scored  high  on  the 
emotional  ability  test,  which 
included  tasks  such  as  iden- 
tifying emotions  in  faces 
in  a photograph  and  rating 
the  effectiveness  of  different 
emotion  regulation  strate- 
gies. People’s  perceptions  of 
their  own  emotional  skills, 
however,  did  not  predict 
leadership  as  reliably. 

The  study  adds  to  evi- 
dence that  emotional  intel- 
ligence is  a separate  trait 
from  other  leadership  quali- 
ties such  as  having  cognitive 
intelligence  and  being  co- 
operative, open  to  ideas  and 
conscientious. 


“Traditionally  we’ve  had 
the  assumption  that  leaders 
have  high  IQ,  are  gregarious 
individuals  or  happen  to  be 
dominant  personalities,”  said 
Professor  Stephane  Cote 
of  the  Rotman  School  of 
Management  and  one  of  four 
researchers  involved  with  the 
study. 

“But  this  shows  it’s  not 
just  about  these  traditional 
factors,”  Cote  said.  “It’s  also 
about  being  able  to  process 
other  people’s  emotions. 
Anybody  who  wants  to  pursue 
a position  of  leadership  and 
power  can  benefit  from  these 
abilities.” 

The  study  was  published 
In  the  June  2010  issue  of 
Leadership  Quarterly. 


The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 
WE  ALSO  DO  COLOUR  AND  HIGHLIGHTING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


THE  CURRY  BAR 


the  world’s  classics  remixed 


delicious  nutritious 


home  cooked  meals  delivered  In  the  Annex 


41 6-515-2652 

http://thecurrybar.blogspot.com 


2010  STUBBS  LECTURE 

Imagining  Ancient  Women 

Annabel  Lyon 

Author,  The  Golden  Mean  (2009) 
Winner,  Rogers  Writers’  Trust 
Fiction  Prize  (2009) 

Wednesday,  October  27 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 

15  King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 


Members  of  the  faculty,  staff,  students  and  the 
public  are  cordially  invited. 


MOM 'A  A INPIMACY 


S.D.  CLARK  MEMORIAL  LECTURE 

Thursday,  October  14,  2010  at  6 pm 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place 

Free  Admission  General  Seating 

Reception  at  4:30  pm  in  the  Common  Room 
Massey  College,  4 Devonshire  Place 

For  more  info:  416-946-5899  or 
email  tiiia.  smale@gmati.com 

SPEAKER 

Professor  Viviana  Zetizer, 

Department  of  Sociology,  Princeton  University 

Does  the  ever-expanding  global  maiketpiace  threaten  intimate 
social  life?  Many  people  insist  that  public  policy  must  insulate 
household  relations,  personal  care  and  even  love  itself  from 
a predatory  economic  environment  They  worry  that  mingling 
the  cold  world  of  economic  activity  with  the  warm  world  of . 
friendship,  marriage  and  parent-child  relations  will  turn  intimate 
life  into  a calculating  market.  Rejecting  such  views,  Professor 
Zelizer  analyzes  how  we  ail  use  money,  and  economic  acruiiy 
generally,  to  create,  maintain  and  negotiate  important  ties  in  cu' 
intimate  social  lives  without  damaging  them.  She  is  the  author  of 
The  Purchase  of  Intimacy. 


Sociology 
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WOMEN’S  HEALTH 


Current  research  focuses  on  breast 
cancer  and  osteoporosis,  highlights 
prevention. 


PREVENTION  STILL  THE  BEST  MEDICINE 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Although  the  debate  continues  about  the  screening  and 
treatment  of  illnesses  such  as  breast  cancer,  osteoporosis 
and  cardiovascular  disease,  there  is  one  fundamental  piece 
of  advice  all  physicians  agree  on:  maintain  a healthy  lifestyle 
for  preventive  reasons. 

“Diet,  exercise  and  avoidance  of  toxins,  those  three  things 
are  the  cornerstone  of  a healthy  lifestyle,"  said  Professor 
Doug  Richards  of  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education  and 
Health  and  medical  director  of  the  David  L.  Macintosh  Sport 
Medicine  Clinic. 

However,  until  recently,  there  hasn't  been  much  research 
to  suggest  why. 

"The  whole  field  of  looking  at  physical  activity  and  its 
health  effects  has  exploded  in  the  last  1 5 to  20  years," 
said  Richards.  "The  major  funding  agencies  are  starting  to 
respond  by  providing  more  grants  to  researchers  investigat- 
ing the  determinants  of  health  through  lifestyle." 

In  1996,  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General's  office  published 
its  first  report  on  physical  health  and  activity.  It  included 
evidence  that  lifestyle  factors  such  as  moderate  aerobic 
activity  and  good  nutrition  benefited  cardiovascular  health. 
However,  there  were  fewer  answers  on  the  effects  of  life- 
style on  illnesses  such  as  infectious  diseases  or  cancer. 

The  focus  has  since  broadened,  with  more  research  being 
done  on  the  effects  of  lifestyle  on  a variety  of  illnesses. 

"The  only  type  of  cancer  that  has  a direct  correlation 
with  physical  activity,  independent  of  the  other  measures  of 
health,  is  colon  cancer,"  said  Richards.  "It  is  the  one  type  of 
cancer  for  which  we  can  tell  people  if  you  exercise  you  will 
reduce  your  risk." 

According  to  the  Canadian  Breast  Cancer  Foundation 
(CBCF)  women  who  are  overweight  have  a higher  risk  of 
breast  cancer.  "With  breast  cancer  we  see  a correlation 
between  activity  levels  and  reduced  cancer  rates 
but  statistically  that  is  linked  to  the  effect  of  exercise  on 


Doug  Richards,  a professor  at  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
and  Health,  is  a believer  in  good  diet  and  exercise  for  women 
of  all  ages. 


obesity,"  said  Richards. 

In  fact,  obesity  puts  women  at  risk  for 
numerous  health  problems. 

Obesity  is  defined  by  a certain  percent- 
age of  body  fat;  for  women,  having  30 
per  cent  or  more  body  fat  is  considered 
obese.  Another  definition  is  based 
on  Body  Mass  Index  (BMI)  which  is 
calculated  using  this  equation;  BMI  = 
weight(kg)/height(m)2. 

According  to  the  Canadian  Guidelines 
for  Body  Weight  Classification  in  Adults 
an  adult  is  overweight  and  at  increased 
risk  for  developing  health  problems 
if  she  is  25  to  30  per  cent  over  the 
suggested  BMI  ratio. 

However,  Richards  cautions  that 
the  BMI  on  its  own  doesn't  accurately 
measure  health  risk  and  other  body 
characteristics;  for  example  body  fat 
percentage  or  bone  density,  should 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

“Being  underweight  is  not  healthy 
either,  women  in  our  society  face  both 
ends  of  the  problem  where  BMI  is 
concerned,"  said  Richards. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  Canadian  women 
— mostly  young  women  around  the 
age  of  1 6 — have  a BMI  below  20  per 
cent.  Poor  exercise  and  nutrition  at 
a young  age  could  lead  to  problems 
such  as  poor  bone  density  later  in  life. 

"I  don't  want  to  treat  osteoporosis.  I want  more 
physical  education  teachers  in  schools  and  would  like 
to  teach  girls  they  need  to  eat  enough  food  to  build 
muscle  and  bone,"  said  Richards. 

Richards  thinks  of  health  promotion  as  a large  scale 


social  project.  If  he  had  his  way,  the  minister  of  health 
promotion  and  sport  would  work  with  all  ministerial 
portfolios  to  ensure  the  promotion  of  a healthy  lifestyle 
for  all  Canadians. 

"Building  healthy  lifestyles  for  Canadians  is  a joint 
venture  between  individual  Canadians  and  all  levels  of 
government,"  added  Richards. 


Breast  density  study  explores  cancer  risk  factor 


BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Mothers  and  daughters  are  participat- 
ing in  a first-of-its-kind  study  aimed  at 
discovering  the  genes  responsible  for 
determining  breast  tissue  density. 

Between  2003  and  2007,  Professor 
Norman  Boyd  of  medical  biophys- 
ics, a researcher  at  the  Ontario  Cancer 
Institute  at  Princess  Margaret  Hospital, 
led  the  first  phase  of  the  study  involv- 
ing 400  young  women  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  30  and  their  mothers  to 
learn  more  about  the  development  of 
breast  tissue  density  in  early  life. 

"We  know  from  previous  work  in 
adults  that  density  is  a very  strong  breast 
cancer  risk  factor,  and  because  of  that 
we  are  interested  in  when  breast  tissue 
density  development  begins  and  what 
factors  control  it,”  said  Boyd. 

In  an  earlier  study  published  in  2002, 
Boyd  and  his  colleagues  looked  at  the 
mammograms  of  a thousand  pairs  of 
twins  from  North  American  and  Australia. 
About  half  of  the  pairs  were  identical 
twins  and  aU  participants  were  between 
the  ages  of  40  and  70.  What  they  discov- 
ered was  that  breast  tissue  density  in  the 


identical  twins  was  much  more  alike  than 
in  the  non-identical  twins. 

“When  we  did  the  appropriate  anal- 
ysis of  this  study,  it  told  us  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  variation  in  density  is  due 
to  inherited  genes,”  said  Boyd.  "So  we're 
trying  to  find  out  what  those  genes  are 
and  young  women  are  of  interest  because 
we  believe  these  features  of  the  breast  begin 
in  adolescence.” 

The  daughters  participating  in  the 
study  had  magnetic  resonance  images 
(MRIs)  taken  of  their  breasts,  rather 
than  mammograms,  because  the  breast 
is  susceptible  to  radia- 
tion at  early  ages  and 
MR  uses  no  radiation. 

The  researchers  use 
the  MRIs  to  measure 
the  water  content  of 
the  breast  — the  more 
water  in  a breast,  the 
denser  the  breast  tis- 
sue — which  they  then 
compare  to  the  moth- 
ers’ mammograms  and 
other  factors,  such  as 
physical  activity,  age 
and  weight. 


Mothers  are  included  in  Boyd’s  study 
to  provide  information  the  daughter 
might  not  know,  such  as  her  birth  weight 
or  the  family’s  breast  cancer  history.  She 
also  provides  a mammogram. 

From  the  first  phase  of  the  study 
the  researchers  found  that  breast 
density  varies  in  the  development  of 
young  women  and  is  affected  by  fac- 
tors such  as  weight  (the  heavier  the 
daughter  the  less  water),  height  (the 
taller  the  daughter  the  more  water) 
and  the  mother’s  breast  density.  The 
more  dense  the  mother’s  breast,  the 
greater  the  water  con- 
tent of  the  daughter’s 
breast.  All  of  this  evi- 
dence demonstrates 
that  inheritance  is  a 
really  important  fac- 
tor and  that  breast 
density  might  be  the 
result  of  genetic  factors 
that  affect  growth  and 
development  in  early 
life. 

The  second  phase  of 
the  study  is  currently 
underway  and  will 


include  600  young  women  between 
the  ages  of  15  and  18  and  their  moth- 
ers. The  researchers  will  continue  to 
examine  the  relationship  between  breast 
tissue  density  with  lifestyle  factors, 
hormones  and  growth  factors  in  the 
blood  and  genetic  factors.  This  work  is 
supported  by  a grant  from  the  National 
Instiutes  of  Health. 

Although  they  are  several  years  from 
completing  their  research,  Boyd  said  that 
discovering  the  genes  responsible  for 
determining  breast  density  could  lead  to 
new  methods  of  breast  cancer  prevention. 

When  asked  to  imagine  what  the 
treatment  for  that  would  be  Boyd  was 
cautious. 

“Exactly  what  we  would  want  to  inter- 
vene with  is  not  clear.  It  may  be  a life- 
style activity  we  could  change.  It  may  be 
dmg  development.  What  we  learn  from 
the  genetic  studies  will  be  very  helpful 
in  determining  whether  or  not  there  are 
targets  that  could  be  the  subject  of  dmg 
intervention,”  said  Boyd. 

If  you  are  interested  in  participating 
in  this  study,please  send  an  email  to 
youngwomeiistudy@ulmres. 
utoronto.ca. 


The  mammogram  in  image  A: 
a breast  composed  of  mostly 
fatty  tissue  with  little  to  no 
density  and  image  F:  a breast 
that  has  more  than  75  per 
cent  dense  tissue. 
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STAGE 


...with  extraordinary  news 

coverage  in  2009 

■ more  than  88,000  media  citations  worldwide 

■ 673  mentions  in  the  Toronto  Star 

■ 601  mentions  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 

■ 204  mentions  on  CBC  television 

■ 60  mentions  in  the  New  York  Times 

■ 32  mentions  in  the  Times  of  Indio 

■ 20  mentions  in  the  Times  of  London 

■ 1 7 mentions  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

■ 15  mentions  in  the  Economist 
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Read  what  some  of  our  experts 

have  to  say  about  their  experience  with  the  media 

Kang  Lee 

Lee’s  research  on  lying  by  children  and  parents  and  the  "golden  ratios"  of  facial  beauty 
made  headlines  around  the  world. 

Do  you  have  any  advice  for  professors  who  are  interested  in  doing  media 
but  have  yet  to  do  an  interview? 

One  major  concern  many  professors  have  is  that  the  media  may  misrepresent  their 
findings  and  misquote  them.  In  some  cases,  if  you  ask,  the  reporters  will  send  you 
their  draft  for  comment  and  fact  checking.  Another  way  to  ensure  accuracy  is  to 
work  with  the  U ofT  communications  staff  closely  at  the  initial  stage  of  the  news 
release.  1 find  our  communications  specialists  are  very  knowledgeable  about  how 
to  communicate  scientific  ideas  accurately  to  potential  news  outlets.  Their  news 
releases  are  generally  picked  up  and  used  as  the  basis  for  reporters  to  write  their 
news  piece.  Thus,  the  initial  news  release  is  crucial  to  ensure  the  accuracy  of  the 
news  report  once  it  comes  out. 


U of  T Scarborough  Biological  Sciences 


Herbert  Kronzucker 

Kronzucker’s  research  into  solving  world 
hunger  through  the  development  of  strains  of 
"super-rice"  captured  global  media  attention. 

What’s  the  number  one  thing 
professors  should  keep  in  mind 
when  speaking  to  the  media? 

It  was  Albert  Einstein’s  advice  to  make 
everything  as  simple  as  possible,  but  not 
simpler.  This  is  true  on  many  levels  in 
science  and  pertains  very  much  to  inter- 
actions with  the  media.  It  is  often  chal- 
lenging to  distil  complicated  concepts 
and  findings  down  to  a point  the  public 
can  understand.  However,  as  scientists 
and  educators  we  have  a responsibility  to 
attempt  this  distillation.  It  will  sometimes 
appear  as  “selling  out”  to  others,  and  snide 
commentary  from  colleagues  may  ensue. 
However,  I believe  it  is  desirable  to  speak 
to  members  of  the  public,  provided  one’s 
speeches  are  backed  by  solid  scholarly  work. 


Pharmacy:  Medicine:  Biochemistry 


Shana  Kelley 

When  Kelley's  team  developed  a microchip  to 
detect  cancer,  the  technology  attracted  the  worldwide 
attention  of  health  reporters  and  even  earned 
her  a coveted  spot  on  Peter  Mansbridge’s  show. 

What  pointers  can  you  offer  for 
dealing  with  the  media? 

Interviews  provide  the  rare  chance  to 
showcase  discoveries  and  bolster  public 
support  for  the  important  work  that  we 
do,  but  I’ve  learned  that  it’s  critical  to 
think  through  the  message  you  want  to 
send  beforehand  (as  well  as  messages  you 
don’t  want  to  send).  If  there  is  an  impor- 
tant point  you  want  to  make,  you  may 
have  to  emphasize  it  repeatedly,  so  it’s 
best  to  have  a strategy  thought  through  in 
advance.  I’ve  also  learned  that  it’s  best  to 
be  conservative  when  making  predictions 
or  extrapolating  the  impact  of  research. 
You  should  probably  count  on  whatever 
claims  you  make  to  be  amplified  10-fold. 


Nutritional  Sciences 


Ahmed  El-Sohemy 

Local  and  global  media  eat  up  El-Sohemy’s 
groundbreaking  research  on  the  effects  of  diet 
on  human  health,  from  vitamin  C deficiency  to 
the  possibility  that  the  "sweet  tooth  ” is  genetic. 

Why  is  it  important  to  publicize 
your  research  in  the  media? 

As  a researcher  who  obtains  grants  from 
publicly  funded  agencies,  I consider  it  an 
obligation  to  communicate  our  findings 
to  the  public.  They  are  the  ones  who  ulti- 
mately support  our  research  through  their 
taxes.  But  I also  really  enjoy  sharing  the 
excitement  I feel  for  the  research  we  do  in 
nutrigenomics,  which  aims  to  understand 
how  individual  genetic  differences  explain 
why  some  people  respond  differently  from 
others  to  the  same  food  or  nutrients.  There 
is  a need  for  front-line  researchers  to  deliver 
clear  messages  to  the  public  on  healthy 
eating  based  on  scientific  evidence. 


U of  T Mississauga  Biology 


Jason  Head 

Head  put  paleontology  on  front  pages 
around  the  world  when  his  team  discov- 
ered the  biggest  prehistoric  snake  known  to 
mankind  and  later  revealed  that  some  of  the 
mammoth  reptiles  actually  ate  dinosaurs. 

What  pointers  can  you  offer  for 
dealing  with  the  media? 

Preparation  is  the  key.  I generally 
prepare  for  interviews  by  thinking 
through  how  to  translate  the  technical 
aspects  of  my  research  into  recogniz- 
able conversation.  And  I would  recom- 
mend always  communicating  with  the 
interviewer  beforehand  about  what 
they  want  to  ask  and  what  you  want  to 
tell  them.  Make  sure  that  everything 
you  say  or  write  is  interpreted  correctly 
— do  not  assume  that  any  generaliza- 
tions or  metaphors  you  use  will  be 
understood  as  such.  Simplicity  and 
clarity,  are  key. 
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“Journalists 
are  coming 
to  you 
because 
you’re 
good.” 

Michael  Valpy 


Political  Science 


Stephen  Clarkson 

From  Canadian-American  relations  to 
federal  elections,  from  international  eco- 
nomic crises  to  Parliament  prorogation, 
Clarkson's  thoughtful  analysis  makes  him 
a go-to  spokesperson  when  national  and 
international  media  need  insights  into 
Canadian  politics. 

Why  do  you  think  it’s  important 
to  do  media  interviews  that  relate 
to  your  area  of  expertise? 

I consider  working  with  the  media  to 
be  an  extension  of  my  teaching  func- 
tion. Whether  in  the  classroom  or  in 
front  of  a camera,  my  job  is  to  set  a 
question  into  its  broader  historical  or 
political  or  economic  context  and  pro- 
vide a clear  analysis.  Doing  interviews 
also  allows  me  to  learn  what  is  on  jour- 
nalists’ minds  and  get  a better  sense 
of  how  they  are  forming  the  public’s 
views. 


Social  Work  and  Medicine 


Esme  Fuller-Thompson 

Fuller-  Thompson 's  research  linking  child- 
hood physical  abuse  to  a number  of  serious 
health  issues  in  adulthood  — including 
elevated  rates  of  cancer  — made  news 
headlines  from  coast  to  coast 

Why  do  you  invest  time  and  energy 
in  doing  media  interviews? 

1 left  front-line  social  work  and 
entered  academia  because  1 wanted 
to  shed  light  on  some  of  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  health  inequalities 
and  to  improve  practice  and  policy. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that 
policy  makers  and  patients  were 
not  reading  peer-reviewed  journal 
articles  nor  attending  academic 
conferences.  Yet  without  effective 
dissemination  of  our  research,  it 
is  impossible  to  advance  evidence- 
based  practice  and  policy.  The 
media  can  serve  as  the  missing 
link.  Newspaper  and  television 
interviews  are  indispensable 
methods  to  raise  public  and 
practitioner  interest  in  research 
findings. 


Rotman  School  of  Management 


Walid  Hejazi 

As  one  of  Canada's  foremost  business  experts, 
Hejazi's  insightful  commentary  was  highly  sought 
after  by  media  outlets  during  the  global  fnancial  crisis. 


How  would  you  define  a 
successful  media  interview? 

A successful  media  interview  is  where  we 
have  been  able  to  add  insight  to  a current 
media  event.  The  media  generally  repre- 
sents the  average  Canadian.  We  have  spent 
our  careers  exploring  the  good,  the  bad  and 
the  ugly  of  business,  economics  and  poli- 
tics and  their  impact  on  personal,  corporate 
and  social  systems.  A successful  interview 
is  when  we  can  further  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  within  our  community  by 
providing  our  views  and  insight  on  current 
events.  Clarity  and  concision  are  impor- 
tant. If  you  watch  or  listen  to  an  interview 
afterwards  and  feel  that  you  were  able  to 
communicate  fundamental  points  clearly, 
then  it  is  a successful  interview. 


Scott  Schieman 


Relevant  to  the  masses,  Schieman's  studies  on  work-life  balance,  stress  and  religion  make 
waves  from  the  New  York  Times  to  the  Times  of  India  and  inspire  thoughtful  watercooler 
chatter  everywhere. 


What  do  you  get  out  of  sharing  your  expertise  with  the  media? 

I enjoy  sharing  ideas  and  discoveries  with  a wider  readership  and  I hope  that  people 
learn  something  new  about  their  personal  or  social  experience.  Plus,  sharing  findings 
with  the  media  generates  discussion  among  readers  in  a fomm  that  enhances  the 
debate.  Recently,  when  a New  York  Times  reporter  featured  one  of  my  studies  about 
God's  influence  in  her  blog,  hundreds  of  people  responded  with  feedback.  The  tone 
and  content  of  the  debate  isn’t  always  what  I’d  prefer,  but  at  least  people  are  engaging 
in  ideas  and  having  exchanges  about  the  research.  And  these  readers’  comments  often 
spark  ideas  for  new  research  questions  and  hypotheses  for  me  to  test. 


Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs 


Ron  Delbert 

From  Internet  censorship  to  cyberspace  espionage,  Deibert's  pioneering  reports  on  online  spy 
rings  made  international  headlines  and  captured  the  attention  of  people  everywhere. 

What  was  your  most  challenging  interview  and  what  was  the  outcome? 


The  most  challenging  interviews  are  remote  live  television  to  a camera  in  a studio 
because  you  can’t  see  the  interviewer.  You  are  concerned  about  your  appearances 
and  content  at  the  same  time  and  have  no  visual  queues.  Focus  on  substance  — 
forget  the  cameras.  Breathe  deeply  and  relax  and  pretend  you  are  speaking  to  a 
close  friend.  Believe  in  what  you  say,  as  you  know  more  than  anyone  what  you 
do  is  important  and  this  is  an  opportunity  to  get  your  message  out. 


REPORTER'S  CORNER 

Tips  for  dealing  with  the  media 


Michael  Valpy  is  an  award-winning  Canadian 

journalist  and  author  who  writes  for  the 

Globe  and  Mail  newspaper. 

1 . If  the  topic  you've  been  called  about  is  highly 
complex  and  time  is  not  enormously  pressing 
(i.e.  a deadline  call),  it  might  help  to  suggest  a brief 
off-the-record,  background  chat  before  an  on-the- 
record  interview.  That  will  help  the  reporter  to  ask 
more  intelligent  questions  and  give  you  the  oppor- 
tunity to  clarify  and  organize  your  thoughts. 

2 . It’s  good  if  you  can  point  the  reporter  to  e-accessible  articles  you've  written  on 
the  topic.  That  will  minimize  the  risk  of  journalists  making  mistakes  with  facts 
or  contexts.  Plus  media  outlets  more  and  more  are  linking  to  academic  articles  or 
studies  on  their  websites  which  can  lead  to  your  work  being  given  greater  public 
exposure. 

3.  As  the  interview  progresses,  check  periodically  to  make  sure  you’re  being 
imderstood  by  the  journalist.  That  can  be  done  with  some  simple,  non-threat- 
ening questions,  such  as,  “I  worry  I may  be  using  technical  language.  Do  you 
think  I’m  being  clear  enough  for  a general  audience?”  and  “Would  it  help  if  I 
gave  you  a real-life  example  of  what  I’m  talking  about?”  and  “Do  you  think  it 
would  help  your  readers/listeners  if  I rephrased  that?’ 

In  any  event,  don’t  be  nervous.  Journalists  are  coming  to  you  because  you’re  good. 
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HERE'S  HOW  TO  ADD 

YOUR  VOICE 

Sign  up  for  the  Blue  Book,  the  University  of  Toronto's 

experts  database. 

■ With  more  than  1 ,500  experts  on  a wide  range  of  topics,  the  Blue  Book  is  a 
valued  resource  for  local  and  international  reporters  seeking  expert  comment. 

■ Journalists  need  experts  in  every  area.  Please  let  us  know  if  you  are  interested 
in  being  added  to  the  Blue  Book. 

Become  an  "Expert  of  the  Day" 
on  our  Media  Relations  website. 

■ Our  new  media  relations  website,  www.media.utoronto.ca,  highlights  experts  who  can 
speak  to  the  day's  hottest  news. 

■ If  you  are  an  expert  on  an  issue  dominating  news  headlines,  we  would  love  to 
hear  from  you. 

Tell  us  about  your  research. 

■ Reporters  are  keen  to  hear  about  groundbreaking  discoveries  and  interesting 
research  out  of  U of  T. 

■ If  you  are  working  on  something  you  think  may  be  of  interest  to  the  media,  please 
contact  the  U of  T Media  Relations  team  or  communication  staff  at  your  faculty  or 
campus  to  share  your  story. 

Please  contact  us  at  media. relations@utoronto.ca 
or  416-978-0100  to  sign  up  for  the  Blue  Book, 
become  on  "Expert  of  the  Day"  on  our  website  or  talk  to  us 
about  the  possibility  of  publicizing  your  research. 

Presidenfis  Message 

I wish  to  thank  our  colleagues  who  take  time  to  share  insights  from  their  scholarly  work  with 
journalists  around  the  world.  Your  contribution  is  vital  to  U of  T’s  public  presence.  In  2009-10  alone 
this  University  appeared  more  than  600  times  in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  more  than  once  a week  in  the  JVIew  York 
Times  and  more  than  twice  a month  in  the  Times  of  India  to  cite  only  three  examples. 

By  working  with  journalists,  you  help  ensure  responsible  public  dialogue  about  your  discipline. 

You  can  disseminate  your  new  ideas  and  insights  more  widely  and  more  accurately  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  And,  as  students  and  their  families  at  home  and  abroad  become  more  familiar 
with  the  breadth  and  depth  of  scholarship  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  best  and  brightest 
are  more  likely  to  bring  their  talents  to  us.  Last  and  not  least,  your  presence  in  the  media  helps 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  University  to  the  myriad  constituencies  that  fund  and  support  us. 

Our  media  relations  teams,  both  in  the  Department  of  Strategic  Communications  and  in  many 
of  our  Faculties,  are  ready  to  help  you  work  with  media  at  any  time.  Again,  many  thanks  for  your 
leadership.  Best  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

David  Naylor 


Visit  our  new  website  at:  www.inedia.utoronto.ca 
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BY  KELLY  RANKIN 

Kelly  Metcalfe,  a professor 
at  the  Bloomberg  Faculty  of 
Nursing,  focuses  her  research 
on  a unique  population  of 
women  faced  with  some 
really  tough  decisions  and 
helps  them  reach  satisfactory 
conclusions. 

What  makes  these  women 
unique? 

They  have  a strong  history 
of  breast  cancer  in  their  fami- 
lies and  are  at  a high  degree 
of  risk  in  developing  the  dis- 
ease due  to  a mutation  in  the 
BRCA  1 and  BRCA  2 genes. 
For  these  women  — five  to 

10  per  cent  of  those  who  get 
breast  cancer  — preventing 
breast  cancer  takes  on  a dif- 
ferent meaning. 

BRCAl  and  BRCA2  are 
tumour 
suppres- 
sor genes. 

Most 
people 
have  two 
working 
copies 
but  these 
women 
usually 
have  only 
one,  which 
gives  them 
less  pro- 
tection 
against 
tumour 
growth. 

According 
to  the 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
guidelines,  women  with 
a strong  family  history  of 
breast  cancer  can  qualify  for 
genetic  testing  to  detect  for 
these  mutations. 

“We  all  have  the  BRCAl 
and  BRCA2  gene;  when  they 
work,  they  suppress  tumours 
and  prevent  cancer  from 
starting.  Those  who  have  the 
gene  mutation  only  have  one 
good  gene  and  when  that 
; stops  working  that's  when 
■ the  cancer  starts  to  develop,” 
said  Metcalfe. 

Women  with  the  mutation 
have  an  80  per  cent  chance 
I of  getting  breast  cancer  and 
; a 40  per  cent  chance  of  get- 
ting ovarian  cancer,  whereas 
average  women  have  only  an 

1 1 per  cent  chance  of  getting 
breast  cancer  and  a one  per 
cent  chance  of  getting 

j ovarian  cancer. 

, For  the  average  woman, 
i minimizing  the  risks  is  about 
fundamental  lifestyle  choices, 
such  as  regular  exercise  and 
a good  diet.  However,  it  will 
; not  help  reduce  the  risk  of 


Professor  Kelly  Metcalfe 


breast  cancer  for  women 
who  have  tested  positive  for 
the  BRCAl  and  BRCA2  gene 
mutation.  For  these  high  risk 
women,  the  options  include 
preventative  removal  of 
the  breasts  and  ovaries  and 
risk-reducing  drugs  such  as 
tamoxifen. 

Although  these  options 
may  seem  aggressive,  con- 
sider their  efficacy:  a preven- 
tative mastectomy  reduces 
their  risk  of  getting  breast 
cancer  by  almost  100  per 
cent;  a preventative  ovariec- 
tomy (before  age  50)  reduces 
the  risk  of  breast  cancer  by 
about  50  per  cent,  with  a risk 
reduction  of  about  90  per 
cent  for  ovarian  cancer;  and 
tamoxifen  reduces  the  risk  by 
about  50  per  cent. 

For  the  women  who  under- 
go genetic 
testing, 
cancer  has 
played  a 
significant 
role  in 
their  lives 
and  they 
want  to 
take  pre- 
cautions 
to  make 
sure  that 
it  doesn't 
happen  to 
them. 

“We 

know  this 
group  of 
women 
will  get 
breast  cancer  and  we  can 
actually  do  something  about 
it.  I know  there  is  something 
these  women  can  do  to  pre- 
vent it,”  said  Metcalfe. 

Deciding  on  what  preven- 
tative steps  to  take  is  where 
Metcalfe's  research  comes  in. 

Metcalfe  developed  a deci- 
sion aid  tool  — currently 
undergoing  randomized 
trials  — that  helps  these 
high-risk  women  review  all 
of  their  prevention  options, 
the  “pros”  and  “cons”  of  each 
option  and  the  side  effects. 

It  also  helps  a woman  deter- 
mine what  is  most  important 
to  her.  For  example,  if  it's 
important  for  a woman  to 
keep  her  breasts,  then  the 
tool  rules  out  preventative 
mastectomy  and  helps  her 
consider  some  of  the  other 
options,  so  she  can  keep  her 
breasts. 

“It's  not  just  an  educational 
tool  to  teach  them  about  the 
options,  it  helps  them  work 
through  what  would  be  the 
best  decision  for  them,”  said 
Metcalfe. 


Broken  bones  and  medication 


Professor  Suzanne  Cadarette  of  pharmacy  hopes  the  formula  for  an  easy-to-use,  effective 
osteoporosis  drug  is  on  the  horizon. 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

Although  one  in  four  women  over  50  devel- 
ops osteoporosis,  most  are  unaware  they  have 
the  disease  — something  Professor  Suzanne 
Cadarette  would  like  to  change. 

“People  are  walking  around  with  fragile 
bones  and  not  realizing  they  need  treatment 
until  they  break  something,”  said  Cadarette,  an 
expert  in  health  services  research  and  pharma- 
coepidemiology with  the  Leslie  Dan  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy. 

“And  even  if  they  break  something  they  still 
may  not  attribute  it  to  low  bone  mass.  They 
may  think  that  they're  clumsy.” 

Cadarette  and  her  team  of  researchers  study 
the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  drugs  once 
they're  on  the  market  and  conduct  research  to 
better  understand  the  patterns  of  drug  prescrib- 
ing and  use. 

“One  of  our  challenges  is  how  to  improve 
patient  understanding  of  their  underlying  bone 
quality  and  the  importance  of  medication,” 
Cadarette  said,  “and  also  the  impor- 
tance of  adhering  to  pharmaco- 
therapy to  prevent  fractures.” 

Osteoporosis  also  strikes 
one  in  eight  men  over  the 
age  of  50  and  the  annual 
cost  of  treating  osteopo- 
rosis and  the  fractures 
it  causes  is  estimated  at 
more  than  $1.3  billion. 

Although  her  work 
in  research  methodol- 
ogy could  be  applied  to 
other  illnesses,  Cadarette 
had  a personal  motivation 
to  begin  with  osteoporosis 
— her  grandmother  battled  the 
condition  while  Cadarette  was  an 
undergraduate  student,  before  the  cur- 
rent osteoporosis  medications  were  available. 

“I  witnessed  the  crippling  consequences 
of  untreated  osteoporosis  through  my  grand- 
mother's experience,”  said  Cadarette.  “By  the 
end  of  her  life  she  was  quite  disfigured  with 
kyphosis  — a consequence  of  several  vertebral 
fractures. 

“I  would  visit  my  family  in  the  Windsor  area 
every  few  months  and  would  literally  be  able  to 
see  the  progression  of  my  grandmother's  verte- 
bral deformities  and  how  it  impacted  her  qual- 
ity of  life  — she  was  a happy,  active  person  but 


she  was  also  clearly  and  visibly  in  pain.” 

The  class  of  drugs  known  as  bisphosphonates 
came  to  market  in  the  mid-1990s.  Proven  effec- 
tive at  increasing  bone  density  and  preventing 
fractures,  they  are  first-line  therapy  for  treating 
osteoporosis.  However,  the  drug  regimen  isn't 
easy  to  follow  — patients  must  take  pills  with 
a full  glass  of  water  upon  waking  and  remain 
standing  or  seated  for  at  least  half  an  hour 
afterwards,  without  eating. 

“We  definitely  know  that  bisphosphonates 
work  but  one  of  the  challenges  is  getting  people 
to  adhere  to  them,”  said  Cadarette.  “Between 
one-third  and  one-half  stop  taking  bisphospho- 
nates within  one  year  but  what  we're  finding 
— and  there's  a growing  body  of  literature  say- 
ing — is  that  most  of  the  people  who  stop  will 
come  back  at  some  point  in  time. 

“So  the  good  news  is  that  people  are  coming 
back  to  the  drug;  the  bad  news  is  that  they're 
coming  back  after  something  bad  happens,  like 
another  fracture.” 

Fortunately,  newer  treatments  with  less  fre- 
quent dosing  schedules  are  now  avail- 
able, said  Cadarette,  including  the 
first  biological  agent  approved 
recently  by  Health  Canada 
and  administered  by 
subcutaneous  injection 
every  six  months. 
“Therefore  unlike  my 
grandmother's  experi- 
ence in  the  early  1990s, 
men  and  women  today 
have  many  options 
when  it  comes  to  treat- 
ing osteoporosis  and 
preventing  fractures.” 

Over  the  next  few  years, 
Cadarette  expects  to  learn  a lot 
more  about  the  safety  and  effec- 
tiveness of  osteoporosis  treatments,  as 
well  as  factors  that  affect  patients'  adherence  to 
therapy.  Researchers  are  already  learning  that 
bisphosphonates  remain  in  bone  longer  than 
originally  expected  — a fact  that  may  affect 
future  therapy,  Cadarette  said. 

“There  is  evidence  emerging  that  after 
several  years  of  continuous  treatment,  it  may 
be  OK  to  take  a physician-directed  holiday 
from  bisphosphonate  therapy  and  it  actually 
might  be  a good  idea,”  she  said.  “However, 
further  research  is  needed  and  we  are  working 
on  that.” 


“ONE  OF  OUR 
CHALLENGES  IS  HOW 
TO  IMPROVE  PATIENT 
UNDERSTANDING  OF  THEIR 
UNDERLYING  BONE  QUALITY 
AND  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
MEDICATION." 

PROFESSOR 
SUZANNE  CADARETTE 


COURTESY  OF  THE  LESLIE  DAN  FACULTY  OF  PHARMACY 
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Food  that  puts  you  on  top  of  the  world 
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Taste  orHicneleyss 


We  Deliver! 


469  Bloor  St.  West.  Tel;  416-964-8849  • Fa.x:  416-964-7335 

Lunch  Buffet  & Dinner  A’  la  Carte 

Avwvv.mteverestrestaurant.ca 


North  Indian  & Nepalese  Cuisine 


University  College 

15  King’s  College  Circle 


BOOK 

SALE 

2010 


Friday  Oct  15 

12  noon  to  8 pm 
$3  admission 
Students  free  with  ID 

Saturday  Oct  16 

10  am  to  6 pm 

Sunday  Oct  17 

12  noon  to  8 pm 

Monday  Oct  18 

12  noon  to  8 pm 

Tuesday  Oct  19 

12  noon  to  6 pm 


FREE 

ADMISSION 
SAT  - TOES 


Credit  Cards, 
Interac  and 
cheques 
accepted 


The  Book  Shop  We  are  in  Room  B 1 0 1 on  the  TIC  qnadrangle 

Mon-Fri  12  noon  to  6 pm  Tues,  Wed,  Thur,  1 1 am  to  6 pm 

Onlme:www.abebooks.com  www.uc.utoronto.ca/booksale 


Lupina  Centre  for  Spirituality,  Healthcare  and  Ethics  presents  the  first  conference  in  the  Frontiers 
of  Spirituality  conference  series: 


MEDICINE  AS  A SPIRITUAL  PRACTICE:  ^ 
TOWARD  A WHOLISTIC  PUBLIC  HEALTHCARE 
Friday  15  October  & Saturday  16  October  2010 
Regis  College,  University  of  Toronto 


FEATURED  PARTICIPANTS  INCLUDE: 

Michael  Baker,  University  Health  Network 

Ronald  Beiner,  U of  Toronto,  Political  Science 

Brendan  Callaghan,  SJ,  Campion  Hall,  Oxford 

William  T.  Cavanaugh,  DePaul  University 

Farr  A.  Curlin,  U of  Chicago  Medical  Center 

Maiy  Jo  Leddy,  Regis  College 

Hazel  Markwell,  U of  Toronto  Medical  School 

Keith  Meador,  Vanderbilt  University 

Alistair  Ross,  Kellogg  College,  Oxford 

Maty  Rowell,  CSJ,  U of  St.  Michael’s  College 

Myles  Sheehan,  SJ,  Loyola  Chicago  School  of  Medicine 

Carolyn  Tuohy,  U of  Toronto,  Public  Policy  & Governance 

Michael  Valpy,  The  Globe  and  Mail 

Mark  Williams,  University  of  Oxford 


Regular;  $60  Student:  $25 
Tickets;  www.uofttlx.ca 
Conference  details; 

www.r^iscollege.ca/ 

lupina^ntre 


Need  Boxes, 

Bubblewrap,  Paper, 

Mattress  Bags, 

Wardrobes, 

File  Cartons? 

Quality  Products 
Discounted  Pricing 
Free  Parking  & 

Free  Delivery 

Fully  Licensed  & Insured 

Residential, 

Institutional, 

Corporate, or 
“Just  a Few  Pieces” 

Now  in  our  30th  year 

542  ML  Pleasant  Road, 
Toronto  M4S  2M7 
416-922-9595  416-489-4548 


Your  Moving  Solution 
for  MoAdng  & Moving 
Suf^iies! 


THE 
BOX  SPOT* 

www.boxspot.com 


Consolidated 
Moving  + 
Stmage  Ltd. 

Urn  Pm^smmMs 


WWW.  movi  ngto  ronto.  com 

For  a Perfect  Move  from  Start  to  Finish. 


Tracking  good  works 


BY  JENNIFER  LANTHIER 

When  she’s  not  busy  direct- 
ing alumni  affairs  and  com- 
munications for  Woodsworth 
College,  Barbara  Track 
volunteers  with  three  different 
organizations  — a feat 
she  downplays  adroitly. 

“If  you  ever  want  to  feel 
humble,  go  to  the  Cressy 
Awards,”  said  Track.  “Not  only 
have  these  young  people  stud- 
ied for  years  and  done  really 
well  but  they've  started  organi- 
zations in  Africa,  they're  working 
at  food  banks  — you 
wouldn’t  believe  the 
things  they’ve  done 
at  a very  young  age. 

“When  I was  their 
age,  I played  volley- 
ball.” 

In  fact,  Track  did 
volunteer  as  a youth 
and  the  savvy  teen- 
ager always  snagged 
a spot  near  the  exit 
of  the  local  market 
when  canvassing 
because  “if  you’re  at 
the  entrance  people 
always  say  they  have 
no  change  or  they’ll 
get  you  on  the  way 
out.”  But  focusing 
on  the  contributions 
of  today’s  students 
comes  naturally 
to  Woodsworth’s 
executive  director 
of  advancement, 
alumni  and  commu- 
nications. 

“I  think  younger 
people  today  are 
looking  for  opportu- 
nities to  stand  out,” 
she  said.  “They’ve  realized 
from  an  early  age  that  in  order 
to  make  yourself  stand  out  a 
bit  you  need  to  get  out  into 
the  community  and  they  are 
doing  remarkable  things.” 

Still,  Track,  who  has  devoted 
most  of  her  career  to  the  pub- 
lic or  non-profit  sector,  includ- 
ing stints  with  the  United  Way 
and  the  Arthritis  Society,  sees  a 
role  for  volunteers  at  any  age. 

“My  mother  was  a lifelong 


volunteer,”  Track  said.  “She 
was  comptroller  for  Holy 
Blossom  Temple,  she  can- 
vassed for  cancer,  for  heart  and 
stroke  — even  in  her  80s  she 
was  still  helping  out.” 

Today,  Track  donates  her 
time  and  skills  to  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Association 
of  Fundraising  Professionals 
and  Willow  Breast  Cancer 
Support  Canada,  a peer-to- 
peer  support  group.  She  is 
co-chair  of  Eat  to  the  Beat,  a 
fundraising  event  for  Willow 
that  features  the  work  of  60 


women  chefs  at  a gala  at  Roy 
Thompson  Hall  Oct.  3.  Track 
has  sold  70  raffle  tickets  to 
friends  and  colleagues  and 
wrangled  donations  from 
vendors  for  the  silent  auction. 

“You  can’t  be  too  shy  or 
too  proud  to  ask,”  said  Track. 
“This  is  for  a really  important 
cause,  something  that  affects 
a huge  number  of  people  — 
breast  cancer  is  rampant.” 

The  event  has  raised  nearly 


$3  million  over  the  past 
15  years  and  is  particularly 
important  for  the  organiza- 
tion, Track  said,  because  it 
raises  undesignated  funds, 
giving  Willow  the  freedom 
to  determine  how  best  to  use 
the  money.  With  two  close 
friends  who  are  breast  cancer 
survivors,  Track  finds  Willow’s 
work  dear  to  her  heart,  but  she 
is  also  keen  to  make  the  event 
as  much  fun  as  possible. 

“I  told  my  friends  last  year  to 


U of  T 

volunteers 


wear  flat  shoes  and 
elastic-waist  pants,” 
she  said.  “And  any- 
one who  didn’t  lis- 
ten to  me  last  year  is 
definitely  following 
that  advice  this  time 
around.” 

Track  also  sits 
on  the  board  of 
CRC  Self-Help,  an 
organization  that 
helps  find  affordable 
housing  for  hard- 
to-house  men  and 
women. 

“These  are  people 
who  in  many  cases 
have  been  de-insti- 
tutionalized,”  Track 
said.  “You  should 
see  how  proud  they 
are  when  they  finally 
have  their  home 
and  how  happy 
they  are  to  show 
it  off.” 

The  need  for  volunteers  is 
great  but  so  are  the  benefits 
for  those  who  get  involved, 
said  Track,  adding  volun- 
teering offers  a chance  to 
hone  skills,  develop  leader- 
ship qualities  and  simply 
feel  good  about  helping 
others. 

“Plus,  you  meet  some 
wonderful  and  interesting 
people,”  Track  said,  “and 
then  some  — not  so  much.” 


Woodsworth  College's  Barbara  Track  raises 
money  for  U of  T on  the  job  and  for  breast 
cancer  peer  support  in  her  spare  time. 


UofT  staff  & FACULTY 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM  FOOT,  KNEE, 

HIP  OR  BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY  BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  OR  ORTHOTIC 
FOOTWEAR: 

• Custom  made  orthotics  and  orthotic  footwear 
are  100%  covered  by  most  extended  health  plans 


United  Foot  Clinic 

790  Bay  Street,  #300 

Tel  416-441-9742 


SEE  OUR  FOOT  SPECIALIST 


• General  and  diabetic  foot  care 

• Treatment  for  callus,  corns,  warts  and  nail  care 


To  arrange  your  consultation  and  foot  analysi 


us  at  416-441-9742 


COURTESY  OF  BARBARA  TRACK 
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Accommodation 

• Rentals  Available  • 
Metro  & Area 

Furnished  apartments  and  privately 
owned  family  homes  for  monthly  short/ 
long  term.  Upscale,  executive  quality. 
Prefer  3 months  minimum.  All  inclusive 
pricing,  www.silkwoodproperties.com 
or  e-mail  paulette.warren@silkwood- 
properties.com;  416-410-7561.  (Property 
owners  can  list  with  us.) 

Visiting  scholars  to  U of  T with  children, 
pets  may  be  interested  in  renting  a 
detached  bungalow.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  20-minute  ride  to  St.  George 
campus  and  teaching  hospitals.  Call 
416-239-0115,  ext.  3. 

Avenue/Dupont.  Spacious  1-bedroom 
with  balcony  in  clean,  quiet  low-rise 
building,  laundry  in  building,  close  to 
TTC,  shopping  and  U of  T.  View  daily, 
call  416-923-4291. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  secu- 
rity. Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished. 
Personal  attention  to  your  needs.  416- 
920-1473.  www.celebritycondoservices. 
com 

Harbord/Bathurst.  Comfortable  fur- 
nished house,  walking  distance  from 
U of  T.  4 bedrooms,  office,  3 baths. 
Renovated  Victorian.  Garage.  Available 
Jan.  1 to  June  30,  2011.  $3,200/month. 
Contact  Ed  at  elkin217@gmail.com. 

Christmas  executive  rental,  Dec.  20  to 
Jan.  6.  Elegant  Victorian  in  downtown 
Toronto,  Grange  Park.  Three  bedrooms, 
including  master  retreat,  two  baths, 
parking.  Sleeps  8 with  sofa  bed.  $3,000 
for  period  or  $350  per  night.  Call  416- 
546-9088. 

Egtinton  Ave./Allen  Road.  Newly  fur- 
nished spacious  2-bedroom  fully  ren- 
ovated condo.  Large  balcony.  Fully 
equipped:  linens,  towels,  dishes,  flat 
screen  TV,  walk-in  closet,  ensuite  laun- 
dry, eat-in  kitchen,  brand  new  stainless 
steel  appliances,  dishwasher,  central 
A/C.  Walk  to  subway,  stores.  Swimming 
pool,  gym.  Ideally  suits  visiting  scholar. 
Photos  available.  No  smoking/pets. 
$1,650.  Electricity,  water,  heating, 
basic  cable,  parking  included.  Nov.  1. 
d.keren@utoronto.ca  or  416-651-5014. 

Short-term  rental,  December  2010, 
January,  February  2011.  Charming,  two- 
storey  home,  quiet  street,  Bathurst/ 
Bloor  area.  Two  bedrooms,  open  study, 
bright,  eat-in  kitchen,  two  bathrooms, 
deck,  wireless  Internet.  Close  to  sub- 
way, U of  T,  shops  and  restaurants. 
Non-smokers/no  pets.  $2,800/month, 
all-inclusive.  Contact  416-535-0006  or 
proross@sympatico.ca 

Bay/Dundas.  $1,650.  One  bedroom  + den, 
two  bathrooms.  Available.  Three  appli- 
ances, pool,  gym.  Roof  top  barbeques 


and  running  track.  Walk  to  campus  and 
teaching  hospitals.  24-hour  concierge. 
416-449-4081  or  brendathai@yahoo.com 

Cariton/Church.  Short  term.  November 
to  May  2011.  1,460  sq.  ft.  Luxury  condo, 
2 bedroom  fully  furnished  and  equipped. 
2 full  baths.  Large  kitchen.  Ensuite  laun- 
dry. Spectacular  view.  24-hour  con- 
cierge. Indoor  parking.  Gym  and  sauna. 
Walk  to  U of  T,  hospitals  and  subway. 
Cable  and  hydro  included.  416-597-2750. 

Old  Town,  downtown.  Comfortable,  fully 
furnished  one-bedroom  condo  for  visit- 
ing faculty.  Office  desk,  pool,  short-term 
monthly  rental  $2,600  includes  wireless, 
HDTV.  Email  bgcarr@rogers.com  and 
ask  for  website  to  view  pictures,  more 
details. 

Annex;  Major  & Sussex.  Clean,  bright, 
freshly  painted,  one-bedroom  apartment 
in  a four  one-bedroom  apartment  build- 
ing. High  ceiling,  wall  size  built-in  book 
shelves  in  the  living  room,  2 minutes 
walk  to  Roberts  Library  and  shopping, 
no  smoking,  no  pets.  Utilities  included, 
$1,660  per  month.  Available  now.  Please 
call,  416-925-6716  or  email  zakosh@ 
me.com 

Townhome  Bay/BIoor  Corridor  @ 11 

St.  Joseph  St.  Available.  Newly  reno'd 
1,012  sq.  ft.  2 levels,  hardwood  floors, 
stainless  steel  appliances.  Master  bed- 
room with  ensuite  bathroom/laundry, 
$3,100  per  month  + $150  parking.  Email: 
dysmake@gmail.com. 

Annex.  Quiet  and  charming  furnished 
studio,  360  sq.  ft.  right  in  the  Annex, 
5 minutes  walk  to  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Ideal  for  prof  or  grad  student. 
Subletting  from  January  to  December 
2011.  $1 ,200  (utilities  included).  Period 
and  rent  somewhat  negotiable.  Please 
contact  Marta:  marindomine@gmail. 
com 

Bay  & Bloor.  Furnished  beautiful/clean 
bachelor  open  space  apartment  with 
foyer.  Rental  price  $1 ,200/month  utilities 
included,  except  phone,  Internet,  park- 
ing. Amenities:  subway,  shopping  mall, 
24-hour  security,  exercise  room.  Non- 
smoker.  Contact:  Rosa  Arteaga  416-340- 
3963  rosa.arteaga@utoronto.ca 

Beautiful,  spacious  and  fully  furnished 
2-bedroom  apartment.  Six  month  sublet, 
January  to  June  2011  in  Roncesvalles. 
Half  an  hour  from  U of  T,  near  High  Park 
and  the  lake.  See  http://springsublet. 
blogspotcom/  for  photos  and  details; 
becca.whitla@gmail.com 

Spadina/Bloor.  Beautiful  furnished 
condo  apartment  January  through  June 
2011,  perfect  for  sabbatical  faculty. 
2-bedroom  + study,  2-bath,  10-metre 
balcony.  High-efficiency  appliances, 
laundry  in  unit,  satellite  TV,  stereo, 
computer,  WiFi.  Underground  parking. 
Concierge  24-7.  $3,000/month  includes 
property  taxes,  utilities,  biweekly  clean- 
ing. No  smoking,  no  pets,  no  sublet. 
Contact  pallankay@gmail.com 


• Out  off  Town  • 

Spectacular  country  retreat.  Scenic 
Northumberland  Hills  about  one  hour 
from  Toronto.  Historic  60-acre  property. 
Birds,  nature  trails.  Beautiful,  heat- 
efficient  three-bedroom  guest  house. 
Fireplace,  7 appliances,  high  speed 
Internet.  905-342-1107.  http://traill.ca/ 
guesthouse.html 

• Overseas  • 

Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available 
from  July  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
Please  contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580 
or  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  website:  www. 
maisonprovencale.org 

South  of  France.  Furnished  one-bedroom 
house  with  terrace,  WiFi,  washer,  BBQ; 
sleeps  5,  in  picturesque  Les  Salces,  10 
km  from  Lodeve  and  Clermont  I'Herault 
west  of  Montpellier.  From  $1 ,200/mo  nth 
inclusive.  Contact  Beth  at  416-533- 
8844,  b.savan@utoronto.ca;  Website: 
www.homeaway.com/vacation-rental/ 
p252988 

Paris.  Gate  Montparnasse  (14th  arr), 
1 -bedroom,  bright,  spacious,  located  in 
modern  building.  Available  3 months 
minimum.  Neighbourhood  of  cafes, 
cinemas,  shops.  Close  to  Luxembourg 
Gardens.  Remarkable  location  with  CDG 
airport  shuttle  at  door,  4 metro,  several 
bus  lines,  TGV  trains  to  Atlantic  shore. 
Suits  one  person  or  couple,  furnished 
and  fully  equipped.  High-speed  internet 
and  local  phone.  Available;  a.chambon® 
utoronto.ca 

Health  Services 

REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic 
pains  and  stress.  Treatments  are  part 
of  your  extended  health  care  plan. 
360  Bloor  St.  West,  Suite  504  (Bloor/ 
Spadina).  For  an  appointment  call  Mindy 
Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 

Feeling  anxious,  stressed  or  depressed? 
Relationship  or  self-esteem  concerns? 
Want  someone  to  talk  with,  to  help 
sort  things  out?  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Psychologist,  Bloor  & Avenue  Road  or 
Eglinton  West  Subway,  416-944-3799. 
Covered  by  extended  health. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkington  (Psychologist). 
Assessment  and  individual,  couples 
and  group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy 


for;  anxiety/phobias,  depression/low 
self-esteem,  stress  and  anger  manage- 
ment, couples  issues  and  sexual  iden- 
tity/orientation concerns.  Staff/faculty 
healthcare  benefits  provide  full  cover- 
age. Morning,  afternoon  and  evening 
appointments.  Downtown/TTC.  416-977- 
5666.  Email  dr.neil.pilkington@rogers. 
com 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and  rela- 
tionship issues,  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended 
health  plan  provides  coverage.  For  a 
consultation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White, 
Psychologist,  416-535-9432,  140  Albany 
Avenue  (Bathurst/Bloor).  drhwhite@ 
rogers.com 

Evelyn  Sommers,  PhD,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counsel- 
ling for  individuals  and  couples  from 
age  17.  Covered  under  U of  T benefits. 
Yonge/Bloor.  Visit  www.ekslibris.ca;  call 
416-413-1098. 

Dr.  Sarah  Maddocks,  Psychologist. 
Individual  and  marital/couples  ther- 
apy. Work  stress,  anxiety,  depression, 
personal  and  relationship  concerns 
and  problems  with  eating,  weight  and 
body  image.  U of  T benefits  apply. 
1 14  Maitland  Street  (Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321;  www.drsarah 
maddocks.com 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 
Evening  hours  available.  Extended  ben- 
efits coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula 
Gardner,  Registered  Psychologist,  114 
Maitland  St.  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416- 
570-2957. 

Life  coaching.  Specializing  in  profes- 
sional/personal life  goals:  public  speak- 
ing, assertiveness,  interview  skills, 
marketing  for  small  business,  work/ 
life  balance.  Services:  individual/group 
coaching,  courses.  Patricia,  life  coach, 
motivational  speaker,  author.  416-763- 
2540.  99heart@bell.net 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic  psy- 
chotherapy for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  ben- 
efits provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus 
Wiedermann,  Registered  Psychologist, 
1033  Bay  St.,  ste.  204,  tel:  416-962-6671. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self- 
esteem. U ofT  extended  healthcare  plan 


covers  psychological  services.  416-961- 
0899.  cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Sam  Minsky,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Individual  and  couple 
psychotherapy  and  counselling  covered 
under  U of  T extended  health  plan.  Close 
to  downtown  campus.  647-209-9516. 
sam.minsky@sympatico.ca 

Dita  Andersson  Everett,  PhD  (Registered 
Psychologist).  Psychotherapy  with  indi- 
viduals and  couples.  Covered  by  univer- 
sity insurance  plans.  Located  at  Carrot 
Common,  Chester  Street  stop  on  Bloor 
subway  line.  Parking  also  available.  416- 
846-8370 

Licensed  naturopathic  doctor.  Treating 
digestion,  women's  and  men's  health, 
stress,  blood  pressure,  diabetes,  chron- 
ic conditions,  much  more.  Melanie 
Jacobson,  ND.  208  Bloor  St.  W.,  Suite 
603  (steps  from  St  George).  Many  plans 
cover  naturopathic  services.  416-920- 
2468. 

Miscellany 

Professional  transcribing  service  avail- 
able for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years 
of  experience  at  U of  T.  References 
available.  Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or 
e-mail  dygranato@hotmail.com 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and 
cassette  equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one-on-one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  profes- 
sional services.  In  business  since  1983. 
RCMP  security  clearance.  Call  Kathy, 
416-431-7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@ 
rogers.com 

BOOKING  AN  AD 

A classified  ad  costs  $30  for  up  to  35  ' 
words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word 
fmaximuni  70).  Your  phone  number/e- 
nmiladdioss  counts  as  two  words.  - . 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  lo 
UniversFly  of  Toronto  miist  accom- 
pany your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is ' 
acceptable.  Ads  must  be  submitted 
in  witting,  10  days  before  the  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio- ;• 
Paianca,  Strategic  Communications 
Department,  21  King's  College  Circle, 
loronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. , 

Ads  Will  not  be  accepted  over  the 
phone.  To  receive  a tearshcet  and/or 
receipt  please  include  a .stamped  setf- 
addros.sed  envelope.  For  more  informa- 
tion please  call  (416)  978-2166  or  e-rnail 
mavic.palanca@iitoronto.ca 


371  Bloor  St.  W 
Toronto  ON  MSS  2R7 
416.946.7995 
■nfo@utschook.ca 
www.iitschools  ca 
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DR.  ELON  GRIFFITH 
& Associates 

Cosmetic  & General 
Dentistry 

DENTAL 

CARE 

416-923-3386 

drgriffith@rogers.com 

25  Charles  ST.W 
Toronto  ON  M4Y  2R4 


Exclusive  Offers! 


# 


Buy  any  Laptop  (Mac  or  PC) 

and  get  a Verbatim 

320GB  portable  hard  drive 

Buy  any  MacBook  Pro 
with  Applecare 
& receive  MS  Office  for  Mac 
& a Verbatim  320GB 

portable  hard  drive 

* Limited  time  offer.  While  supplies  last. 


Computer 
feShop  V ! 

Back  to  ‘ 
Schoot  > 
Bundles 


I 


Come  into  the  store  and  enter  to  WIN 
an  iPad  & an  iPhone 

purchase  necessary.  See  instore  for  details. 


Enter  online  or  in  store  NOW! 

www.uoftbookstore.com/online/win-textbooks.ihtml 

www.uoftbookstore.com 


LECTURES  AT  THE  LEADING  EDGE 


CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  AND  APPLIED  CHEMISTRY,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  6 

John  Kilner 

Imperial  College  London 

How  to  Make  the  Most  of  Your  Defects: 
Engineering  Tomorrow’s  Clean  Power 


Irving  0.  Shoichet  Distinguished  Lecture 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  13 

Robert  Langer 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Biomaterials  & Biotechnology:  From  the  Discovery  of  the  First 
Angiogenesis  Inhibitors  to  the  Development  of  Controlled  Drug 
Delivery  Systems  and  the  Foundation  of  Tissue  Engineering 


All  lectures  will  begin  at  1 2:30  pm  and  are  open  to  the  public. 
Wallberg  Building,  200  College  Street,  Rm.  1 16 
(N.E.  Corner  of  College  and  St.  George  Streets) 

www.chem-eng.utoronto.ca 


^ FACULTY 

Chemical  Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 
^ UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ENBINEERING 


LECTURES 


Covering  the  Vatican  and  the 
Church:  A Vaticanista  Reflects 
on  Challenges  Facing  the  Church 
Today. 

Tuesday,  September  28 

John  Allen,  Vatican  correspondent 
for  the  National  Catholic  Reporter, 

John  M,  Kelly  lecture  in  theology.  Sam 
Sorbara  Auditorium,  Brennan  Hall,  St. 
Michael's  College,  81  St.  Mary  St,  7 p.m. 
St.  Michael's  College  and  Salt  & Light 
Catholic  Television  Netwoht. 

Immagini  della  lingua  italiana. 
Thursday,  September  30 

Prof.  Harro  Stammerjohann,  author  and 
translator.  405  Carr  Hall,  St.  Michael's 
College,  100  St.  Joseph  St.  4 p.m.  Emilio 
Goggio  Chair  in  Italian  Studies 

Meat  in  the  Middle: 

Converging  Borderlands 
in  the  U.S.  Midwest,  1856-1900. 
Friday,  October  1 

Prof.  Kristin  Hoganson,  University  of 
Illinois.  208N  Munk  School  of  Global 
Affairs.  2 to  4 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca/Events.aspx. 
Study  of  the  United  States,  International 
Relations  Program  and  International 
Studies 

Part  of  the  Majority,  Distinct  as  a 
Minority:  Dynamics  of  Integration 
and  Innovation  in  Jain  Belles- 
lettres. 

Friday,  October  1 

Prof.  Christine  Chojnacki,  University 
of  Lyon;  Shri  Roop  Lai  Jain  lecture. 

208 N Munk  School  of  Global  Affairs. 

4 to  6 p.m.  Registration:  webapp.mcis. 
utoronto.ca/Events.aspx.  South  Asian 
Studies  and  Asian  Institute 

Ghost  Democracy: 

The  Disappearance 

of  the  Vote  in  the  United  States. 

Thursday,  October  7 

Prof.  Mark  Crispin  Miller,  New  York 
University.  208 N Munk  School  of 
Global  Affairs.  4 to  6 p.m.  Registration: 
webapp.mcis.utoronto.ca/Events.aspx. 
Study  of  the  United  States 

Biomaterials  and  Biotechnology: 
From  the  Discovery  of  the  First 
Angiogenesis  Inhibitors  to  the 
Development  of  Controlled 
Drug  Delivery  Systems  and  the 
Foundation  of  Tissue  Engineering. 
Wednesday,  October  13 
Prof.  Robert  Langer,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  12:30  to  2 p.m. 
Chemical  Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry 


COLLOQUIA 


Merchants  of  Doubt. 

Wednesday,  September  29 

Prof.  Naomi  Oreskes,  University  of 
California,  San  Diego.  323  Old  Victoria 
College  Building,  4 to  5:30  p.m.  History 
& Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology 

The  Size  of  the  Proton. 

Thursday,  September  30 

Randolf  Pohl,  Max-Planck-lnsitut  fiir 
Quantenoptik.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 


SEMINARS 


Innovative  Research 
in  Postpartum  Depression. 
Wednesday,  September  29 

Prof.  Cindy-Lee  Dennis,  Bloomberg 
Faculty  of  Nursing;  lifelong  learning 
series.  208  Health  Sciences  Building, 
155  College  St.  Noon  to  2 p.m.  RSVP: 
development.nursing@utoronto.ca; 


416-946-7097.  Advanced  Studies  in 
Professional  Practice,  Bloomberg 
Faculty  of  Nursing 

World  Hospice  and 
Palliative  Care  Day. 

Thursday,  September  30 

Special  seminar.  Christopher  Klinger, 
PhD  candidate,  health  policy, 
management  and  evaluation,  on 
International  Activities  Update;  Jenny 
Frank,  Young  Carers  Initiative,  U.K., 
on  Caregiving  Experience  in  Hospice 
Palliative  Care  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Patient  Bill  of  Rights:  A Model 
of  Care  for  Ontario?  Suite  106,  222 
College  St.  Noon  to  1:30  p.m.  Life 
Course  & Aging 

Update  on  Recent  Advances  and 
Therapy  of  Advanced  Melanoma. 
Monday,  October  4 

Dr.  Martin  Mihm,  Brigham  & Women's 
Hospital,  Harvard  Institute  of  Medicine. 
2172  Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Laboratory  Medicine  & Pathobiology 

Personalizing  Standards:  Clinical 
Practice  Guidelines,  Personalized 
Medicine  and  the  Advent  of 
Comparative  Effectiveness 
Research. 

Wednesday,  October  6 

Andrew  Staver  Hoffman,  McGill 
University,  speaker;  Prof,  Murray 
Krahn,  health  policy,  management 
and  evaluation,  discussant;  Martin 
French,  Queen's  University,  moderator. 
412  Health  Sciences  Building,  155 
College  St.  3 to  4:30  p.m.  Health  Care, 
Technology  & Place 

New  Green  Roof  Technology. 
Wednesday,  October  6 

Prof.  Jeff  Licht,  University  of 
Massachusetts.  121  Woodsworth 
College.  4:10  p.m.  Environment 

Nursing  Shortage:  Myth  or  Reality. 
Wednesday,  October  6 

Panel  discussion:  Profs.  Christine 
Kovner,  New  York  University;  Cheryl 
Jones,  University  of  North  Carolina- 
Chapel  Hill;  Joanne  Spetz,  University 
of  California,  San  Francisco;  and  Carol 
Brewer,  SUNY  Buffalo.  610  Health 
Sciences  Building,  155  College  St. 

5 p.m.  RSVP:  development.nursing® 
utoronto.ca  or  416-946-7097. 

Collagen  Discoidin  Domain 
Receptor  Signalling  in  the 
Cardiovascular  System. 

Friday,  October  8 

Prof.  Michelle  Bendeck,  laboratory 
medicine  and  pathobiology.  432  Ramsay 
Wright  Building.  2 p.m.  Cell  & Systems 
Biology. 

Techno-scientific  Growth 
Regime  and  the  Democratization 
Movements  of  Science  and 
Technology  in  Korea  Since 
the  1990s. 

Thursday,  October  7 

Prof.  Young-Hee  Lee,  Catholic 
University  of  Korea.  208N  Munk 
School  of  Global  Affairs.  2 to  4 p.m. 
Registration:  webapp.mcis. utoronto.ca/ 
Events. aspx.  Study  of  Korea 


MEETINGS  & CONFERENCES 


Crossroads  of  Civilization: 

Recent  Discoveries  at  Tayinat 
on  the  Orontes. 

Saturday,  October  2 

Canadian  Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies'  annual  symposium.  108  Koffler 
House,  569  Spadina  Ave.  10  a.m.  to  2 p.m. 
Registration  $25,  members  $15,  students 
$5,  Canadian  Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies 

Fracture  Lines:  Will  Canada's 
Water  Be  Protected  in  the  Rush 
to  Develop  Shale  Gas? 

Thursday,  October  14 

This  conference  is  designed  to  inform 
public  opinion  about  the  potential 
impact  of  hydraulic  fracturing  on 
Canadian  water  supplies  resulting 
from  efforts  to  develop  shale  gas.  The 
conference  will  provide  an  opportunity 
for  interactive  public  comment 


and  dialogue  from  a wide  range  of 
experts  representing  government, 
environmental  sciences,  law,  non- 
governmental organizations.  First 
Nations,  academe,  industry  and 
engineering.  Vivian  & David  Campbell 
Conference  Facility,  Munk  School 
of  Global  Affairs.  8:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Registration:  ed.munk@utoronto.ca. 


MUSIC 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  September  30 
Bass  clarinet  ensemble.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  October  7 

Toronto  premiere  of  Chan  Ka  Nin's 
new  composition.  Late  in  a Slow  Time, 
featuring  guests  Nancy  Dahn,  violin, 
and  Timothy  Steeves,  piano,  with 
faculty 

Salvatore  Licitra 
Voice  Master  Class. 

Thursday,  September  30 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  star  is  one  of 
today's  leading  tenors.  Walter  Hall  2 
to  5 p.m. 

Chamber  Music  Series. 

Monday,  October  4 

Chicago  Brass  Quintet.  Walter  Hall. 

7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $35,  students  and 
seniors  $25. 

Chicago  Brass  Quintet  Master 
Class. 

Tuesday,  Octobers 

Chicago  Brass  Quintet.  Walter  Hall. 

10  a.m.  to  noon. 

Voice  Performance  Class. 

Tuesday,  October  5 

Marianne  Bindig,  mezzo-soprano,  poet. 
Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Jazz  Concerts. 

Wednesday,  October  6 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 

7:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  October  12 

Graduate  students  perform.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 

Wednesday,  October  13 

Small  jazz  ensembles.  Walter  Hall. 

7:30  p.m. 

Sondra  Radvanovsky 
Voice  Master  Class. 

Friday,  October  8 

The  American  soprano's  dramatic  stage 
presence  and  stunning  vocal  gifts  have 
established  her  as  one  of  the  leading 
stars  on  the  international  stage.  Geiger- 
Torel  Room.  3 p.m. 

U of  T Symphony  Orchestra. 

Friday,  October  8 

David  Briskin,  director.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $15,  students 
and  seniors  $10. 

U of  T Concert  Orchestra. 
Wednesday,  October  13 

Conducted  by  graduate  student 
conductors.  Main  Lobby.  Noon. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 


Richard  III. 

Wednesday  to  Saturday, 
September  29  to  October  2 

By  William  Shakespeare,  directed  by 
Jeremy  Hutton.  Hart  House  Theatre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.;  Saturday 
matinee,  2 p.m.  Tickets  $25,  seniors  and 
students  $15;  Wednesdays,  students 
$10. Box  office:  416-978-8849,  www. 
uofttix.ca. 

Novelshop. 

Tuesday,  October  12 

Readings  by  five  visiting  Irish  women 
writers:  Catherine  Dunne,  Celia  de 
Freine,  Li  a Mills,  Ivy  Bannister,  Mary 
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Rose  Callaghan.  Carr  Hall,  Madden  Hall, 
St.  Michael's  College,  100  St.  Joseph  St. 
6 p.m.  Celtic  Studies 


EXHIBITIONS 


ERIC  ARTHER  GALLERY 
JOHN  H.  DANIELS  FACULTY  OF 
ARCHITECTURE,  LANDSCAPE  & 
DESIGN 

Extreme  Climates:  Kuwabara 
Payne  McKenna  Blumberg 
Architects  and  Manitoba  Hydro 
Place. 

To  November  27 

This  exhibition  is  organized  around 
a series  of  installations  to  reveal  the 
inherent  complexity  underlying  what  on 
first  glance  appears  to  be  a deceptively 
simple  modern  glass  office  tower. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m. 

U OF  TART  GALLERY 

Traffic:  Conceptual  Art  in  Canada 

1965  to  1980. 

To  November  28 

This  exhibition,  premiering  at  U of  T's 
four  galleries  (U  of  T Art  Centre,  Justina 
M.  Barnicke  Gallery,  Doris  McCarthy 
Gallery  and  Blackwood  Gallery),  is  the 
first  major  account  of  the  development 
of  conceptual  art  in  Canada  from 
the  mid-1960s  to  1980.  Laidlaw  Wing, 
University  College.  Gallery  hours; 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE  GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 

Traffic:  Conceptual  Art  in  Canada 
1965  to  1980. 

To  November  28 

This  exhibition,  premiering  at  U of  T's 
four  galleries  (U  of  T Art  Centre,  Justina 
M.  Barnicke  Gallery,  Doris  McCarthy 
Gallery  and  Blackwood  Gallery),  is  the 
first  major  account  of  the  development 
of  conceptual  art  in  Canada  from  the 
mid-1960s  to  1980.  Both  galleries. 
Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Saturday, 


noon  to  5 p.m. 

BLACKWOOD  GALLERY 
U OFT  MISSISSAUGA 
Traffic:  Conceptual  Art  in  Canada 
1965  to  1980. 

To  November  28 

This  exhibition,  premiering  at  U of  T's 
four  galleries  (U  of  T Art  Centre,  Justina 
M.  Barnicke  Gallery,  Doris  McCarthy 
Gallery  and  Blackwood  Gallery),  is  the 
first  major  account  of  the  development 
of  conceptual  art  in  Canada  from 
the  mid-1960s  to  1980.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  noon  to  3 p.m. 

DORIS  McCarthy  gallery 
UOFTSCAROBOROUGH 
Traffic:  Conceptual  Art  in  Canada 
1965  to  1980. 

To  November  28 

This  exhibition,  premiering  at  U of  T's 
four  galleries  (U  of  T Art  Centre,  Justina 
M.  Barnicke  Gallery,  Doris  McCarthy 
Gallery  and  Blackwood  Gallery),  is  the 
first  major  account  of  the  development 
of  conceptual  art  in  Canada  from  the 
mid-1960s  to  1980.  Wednesday  to 
Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Saturday, 
noon  to  5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE  BOOK 

LIBRARY 

To  January  14 

Through  Foreign  Latitudes  and 
Unknown  Tomorrows:  300  Years  of 
Ukrainian  Emigre  Political  Culture. 

This  exhibition  draws  on  the  library's 
collections  of  Ucrainica  — books, 
maps,  documents,  photographs,  etc. 

— to  situate  Ukraine,  to  illustrate  the 
diversity  of  its  peoples  and  to  show 
the  depth  of  Ukrainian  political  activity 
abroad;  curated  by  Ksenya  Kiebuzinski. 
Hours;  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


MISCELLANY 


Finding  the  Forest  for  the  Trees. 
Sunday,  October  10 


More  than  a sum  of  its  parts,  a forest  is 
a complex  community  whose  members 
struggle  for  light,  water  and  minerals. 
Professor  Sean  Thomas  of  forest 
ecology  will  tell  the  story  of  how  trees 
in  the  old  growth  get  to  be  old.  Walks 
last  90  minutes  and  cover  rolling  terrain; 
kids  are  welcome.  Koffler  Scientific 
Reserve  at  Jokers  Hill,  17000  Dufferin 
St.  Information  and  reservations: 
http://ksr.utoronto.ca;  email  ksr.info® 
utoronto.ca. 


Susan  Krever 


Sales  Representative 


Office:  416.925.9191 
Fax:  416.925.3935 
Cell;  416.258.3920 
vwvw.susankrever.com 
susankrever@chestnutpark.com 
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Dependability.  Dedication.  Experience.  No  matter 
the  discipline,  the  demands  are  the  same. 


At  Ricoh,  we've  spent  the  last  70  years  honing 
our  skills,  chiseling  out  the  very  definition  of  what 
it  means  to  be  the  best  in 


High  Volume 


Multifunction 


Prinleis 


Scanners 


Fax  Machines 


Buyer’s  Laboratory  Inc. 
"2006  Pick  of  the  Year  - 
Outstanding  Achievement 
for  Exceptional  Value  in 
Colour  Laser  Pointers  " 


The  tier-1  supplier  of  digital  imaging  equipment  to 
the  University  of  Toronto  for  the  last  10  years. 


Contact  Philip  Peacock  at  416.218.8344 
or  visit  www.ricoh.ca 


multifunction  systems  • colour  • high  volume  ♦ fax  machines  • printers  • scanners 


2011 


OF  EXCELLENCE 


The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  (utaa) 
is  pleased  to  welcome  nominations  for  these  awards. 


FACULTY  AWARD 

A $1000  prize  recognizing  excellence  in  teaching, 
research  and  professional  endeavours. 

CAROLYN  TUOHY  IMPACT 
ON  PUBLIC  POLICY  AWARD 

An  award  of  up  to  $1500  honouring  excellence  in 
teaching,  research  and  the  impact  of  scholarship  on 
public  policy. 

CHANCELLOR’S  AWARD 

Two  $1000  prizes  for  outstanding  contributions 
by  administrative  staff.  The  Emerging  Leader 
award  will  recognize  a staff  member  who  demon- 
strates potential  to  assume  more  senior  leadership. 
The  Influential  Leader  award  will  recognize  a 
staff  member  who  has  demonstrated  outstanding 
leadership  in  motivating  and  empowering  others. 

JOAN  E.  FOLEY  QUALITY  OF 
STUDENT  EXPERIENCE  AWARD 

A $1000  award  given  to  a student,  alumnus/a, 
administrative  staff  or  faculty  member  who  has 
made  a significant  contribution  to  improving  the 
quality  of  academic  or  extra-curricular  student 
life  on  campus. 


LUDWIK  & ESTELLE  JUS 
MEMORIAL  HUMAN  RIGHTS  PRIZE 

A prize  of  up  to  $1500  recognizing  positive  and 
lasting  contributions  to  education  and  action  in 
the  fight  against  discrimination.  Nominations  are 
open  to  faculty,  staff  and  students. 

NORTHROP  FRYE  AWARDS 

In  recognition  of  distinguished  achievements 
linking  teaching  and  research,  a $2000  prize  will 
be  awarded  to  a faculty  member  and  $6000  to  a 
department  or  division 

VIVEK  GOEL  FACULTY  CITIZENSHIP  AWARD 

An  award  of  up  to  $2500  recognizing  a faculty 
member  who  has  served  the  University  of  Toronto 
with  distinction  in  multiple  leadership  capacities. 
Candidates  will  be  evaluated  on  how  they  have 
contributed  to  the  betterment  of  the  institution 
through  different  spheres  of  engagement  includ- 
ing committees,  governance  bodies,  and  external 
organizations  complementary  to  the  university’s 
academic  mission. 


DEADLINE  FOR  SUBMISSIONS: 

chancellor’s  AWARD 

5:00  PM  on  Monday,  January  17,  2011 

ALL  OTHER  AWARDS  LISTED 

5:00  PM  on  Friday,  December  10,  2011 

AWARDS  CEREMONY: 

Wednesday,  April  6,  2011 

The  nomination  process  opens  on 
October  i,  2010. 

Lor  forms  & additional  information  on 
these  awards,  please  visit  alumni.utoronto.ca 
or  contact  Satpal  McCaughey  in  the  Division 
of  University  Advancement  at  416-946-8668 
or  satpal. mccaughey@utoronto.ca 
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HAPPY  HART  HOUSE 


It  was  a festive  mood  at  Hart  House's  Wide  Open  House  Sept.  22: 
^^Cotton  Candy  delighted  first-year  arts  & science  students  (left  to  right) 
David  Yang,  jing  Ye  and  Mary  Gong. 

^^sROW  (Left  to  right):  Third-year  history  and  urban  studies  student  Tori 
Prouse  takes  a ride  on  art  installation  Memory  Spin.  Musical  performers 
dressed  in  70s  gear  promoted  fitness.  Staff  member  Tony  Gray  (left)  gives 
instruction  to  student  Steven  Hill  at  the  Hart  House  camera  club. 


IROW  (Left  to  right):  Hoola  hoops  were  enjoyed  by  (left  to  right)  fourth 
year  Christianity  and  culture  student  Chiara  Ubertino;  hoop  instructor  Sadie 
Yancey;  fourth-year  religion  and  history  student  Peter  Hrycajkiw. 

Archery  rules!  So  sayeth  archery  club  members 
(left  to  right)  third-year  history  and  medieval  studies 
student  Alexandra  Bauer  and  fifth-ye^  arts  & 
science  student  Katie  Leu.  _ 


PHOTOS  BY  CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 


